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BY THE EDITOR 


The future growth and effectiveness of the 
The Local Union— _ labor movement lie primarily within the possi- 
The Backbone bilities of the local union for they constitute 
of Labor the bone and sinews of the movement and de- 
velop the leadership needed for wider services. 
It is the number and the strength of the local unions that determine 
the effectiveness of an international or a federation of internationals. 
The key to progress is the local union where members are initiated 
and taught the principles of collective action. The spirit of coopera- 
tion or working together grows through doing the work of the union. 
Union for working out common problems gives workers a standing 
and choice with regard to what happens to them. How much they 
are able to get through united action depends upon the wisdom with 
which policies are decided and the intelligence with which they are put 
into effect. It is important to know what to do and also how to do it. 
No work can be carried on without planning. When the local 
union initiates an organizing campaign a committee must be charged 
with the responsibility of making the plans, making assignments, 
checking up reports and revising or expanding plans. Some committee 
must be responsible for seeing that new members who join have an 
opportunity to learn something of the history of the union as well 
as how the union is conducted. 
New members together with all other members need to consider 
their problems as workers and as citizens if they are going to try 
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to improve matters. Some of these problems must be dealt with by 
the union, so all need information as to the means to sound decisions. 
The union should provide information and opportunity for discussion. 
Finding and interpreting the facts is essential in avoiding mistakes. 
Every union will find it helpful to have a committee on education 
responsible for providing the members with information and to which 
inquiries could be referred. The committee should be responsible for 
finding those with special training in matters which concern the union 
and arranging to have them talk before the union meeting, always 
ending with replies t> questions. 

It is especially important that every union member should feel 
that he has a responsibility for attending meetings, making sure that 
he understands every action taken, that he is regularly doing some- 
thing for the advancement of the union and that he is informing 
himself on union issues for his lack of information may constitute a 
bar to progress for all. Those members who cannot reach their 
own decision on questions will either fail to vote or take guidance 
from someone else—a situation which helps to build up “control” 
within an organization. Every member should be informed in order 
to do his own thinking. 

Union membership is a serious obligation which implies belief 
in cooperation and good faith in carrying out a cooperative program 
in which all are working for the common welfare of the group. We 
need today a revival of union devotion to the advancement of human 
justice and welfare with a determination to know how to achieve. 


The U. S. Employment Service is now in its fourth year. 
Placement Coming into being in the midst of the worst depression 

the country has known, the Service had first to turn to 
emergency work. The Service rendered invaluable work in our relief 
program while it was developing its normal agencies. Now that 
business activity has increased we look to the U. S. Employment 
Service to perform its intended duties—the establishment of a Na- 
tional employment system with the cooperation of the various states. 
Those who need jobs should be advised where suitable work oppor- 
tunities are. The first two essentials in organizing the National labor 
market are: registration of jobs open to workers by employers, and 
registration by the workers who want jobs. 

Where jobs are registered there workers will flock. This is 
demonstrated every time any employment office posts a list of possi- 
bilities. Yet it has been exceedingly difficult to get even public spirited 
employers who would like to see unemployment solved, do their part 
by registering the work opportunities available in their plants. There 
are a considerable number of employers who refuse to register because 
they want to avoid the possibility of getting union members. Their 
determination to deny their employees the right to union membership 
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and thereby collective bargaining, has been a serious handicap to the 
organization of information on work opportunities necessary for most 
effective employment for all. 

Now an additional difficulty looms in the relationship between 
the Employment Service and the Unemployment Compensation organ- 
ization. As a condition for approval by the Social Security Board for 
Federal grants for administration purposes, state unemployment com- 
pensation laws must provide that all compensation be paid through 
public employment agencies or such agencies as the Board may approve. 
Obviously there is danger that the employment service may be subor- 
dinated to the administration of compensation for unemployment. 
Important as it is to provide income for the unemployed, it is focused 
in quite a different direction from placement to carry on the functions 
of our common life. Clearly the U. S. Employment Service must 
develop its sources of information on jobs, its facilities for placing 
those who want jobs and the kind of vocational guidance that will 
help workers to find work that they can do well and with satisfaction 
to themselves. The performance of this function is of vital impor- 
tance to industries as well as to society. 

Unemployed workers must register with the public employment 
office because the inability of the office to find employment for them 
constitutes proof of unemployment. Decision upon the payment of 
unemployment benefits should rest with the unemployment compensa- 


tion authority in order that placement work should not be subordi- 
nated to conservation of unemployment funds. If the Social Security 
Board were under the Department of Labor it would be easier to 
work out coordination of these functions. 


New York City has a Small Claims Court which 
A Good Showing has been in operation about two years. Only 

claims ranging from 1 cent to $50 may be brought 
before the court. It is known as the poor man’s court as the costs 
of justice are not prohibitive. The wage earner who wants to collect 
wages may present his claim in person. Professional persons seek to 
collect small bills. The normal in a wage case is 20 or 21 cents— 
and cost of registering and sending through the mail service on the 
defendant. In other cases the normal fee is $1.25. 

As this is a poor man’s court few plaintiffs afford lawyers. Sev- 
enty-three per cent of those seeking justice did so without lawyers 
and 74 per cent of the defendants had no lawyers. During the year 
1936, 24,956 claims were handled—a definite increase over the 16,280 
claims of 1935. 

The court has definitely proved its value and should be duplicated 
in every community. The New York tribunal is safeguarded by the 
section in the law prohibiting corporations, partnerships, associations 
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and assignees from pressing their claims through the tribunal. The 
record of this court holds out the hope that the poor may find justice. 


As a result of the activities of the Home Owners Loan 
1 Out of 6 Corporation, the United States can look forward to 

managing large real estate interests. As the counsel for 
the corporation predicts, ‘““During the fiscal year 1938 the corporation 
will own more individual pieces of property than were ever in a single 
ownership before.”” The Home Owners Loan Corporation has insti- 
tuted foreclosure proceedings against 160,000 of the 1,021,800 on 
which it has made loans. It is expected the total of 1 out of every 6 
by July 1, 1937 will be reached. 

This seems a shocking outcome as judged by social standards. 
The mortgage credit situation in the United States was on a specu- 
lative basis which reached a crisis in 1932-33. Foreclosures on urban 
homes reached 1,000 per day at the peak of the crisis. As mortgage 
credit was tied in with bank credit, Federal action was necessary and 
the H.O.L.C. was created by an Act signed June 13, 1933. Within 
the next three years this Corporation took over more than three 
billions of bonds, thus saving homes for more than a million persons. 
The corporation now controls about one-sixth of mortgage credit on 
homes. The immediate effect was to save the debt structure depend- 
ent on home mortgages. 

The Home Owners Loan Act also raised the limit of the hont 
mortgage to 75 or 80 per cent of the appraised value of the real 
estate—payable by monthly payments covering interest and amortiza- 
tion of principal over a period of not more than 15 years. Short 
term loans and second mortgages have been among the worst obstacles 
to home ownership. The purpose of the H.O.L.C. is limited to re- 
financing. It is obvious that even with these betterments we are not 
really dealing with the housing problem. What we want is homes for 
citizens on such terms as make for permanency and the government 
in speculative mortgage credit business is not our final objective. 

The Federal Housing Administration has contributed something 
by reducing interest rates on mortgage credits. But the crux of the 
problem is the impossibility of building low cost houses if profits must 
be paid to the builders. This is not a service which private initiative 
can perform. 

Labor has been asking for a Federal Housing Act so that there 
may be an adequate supply of low-cost housing. We want not mere 
“cheapness”’ but substantial homes, making possible an American stand- 
ard of living for all our wage earners. So far as mere quantity of 
housing units is concerned we shall need one and a quarter million 
new homes annually to catch up with the shortage created by com- 
plete disappearance of the home building industry during the past 
six years and keep abreast growing needs. 
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This housing shortage is not a problem created by Labor or 
welfare workers. It is a fundamental need for national well being 
which can be met only by Federal action. 

Labor hopes that Congress will act quickly and with effectiveness 
that will mean homes for millions. 


Ask wage-earners in industries of today if they are 
Change Brings free men and they will tell you “Yes, but—.” The 
More Change “yes” means they are legally free, nobody owns them 

and their labor power so that they have the right to 
make contracts with employers stipulating terms of employment. The 
“‘but”’ means the individual has a right which he cannot exercise. Tech- 
nical progress has made the individual worker relatively so unimpor- 
tant that he cannot make a work contract. He can only decide whether 
or not he will accept the company’s terms and his freedom of choice 
in this depends upon the margin between his savings and hunger for‘ 
himself and his dependents. Wage-earner incomes prohibit very wide 
margins for such choices. The first real liberty that a wage-earner 
has in his work-life comes when he joins with fellow workers for 
united action. The group selects its representatives to negotiate the 
work-agreement with the employer, which naturally conforms more 
nearly to wage-earners’ ideas of a square deal than employers would 
voluntarily grant. The battle line for freedom has moved from a 
fight for rights as citizens to a struggle for freedom as workers—so 
that workers may have rights and choice as to terms and conditions 
of work. 

This is why Section 7(a) of the National Recovery Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act are so vitally important to Labor. 
In those laws for the first time the Government accepted responsi- 
bility for assuring to wage-earners the right to organize in unions 
for the purpose of collective bargaining. Because these laws mark 
the dawn of a new conception of rights for producing workers, em- 
ployers and the legal agents such as the Liberty League have worked 
with tireless industry to get these laws declared unconstitutional. 
They succeeded with NRA and now have carried the Wagner Act 
to the Supreme Court. The second week in February was the time 
appointed for oral arguments on three cases appealed on the ground 
of unconstitutionality of the Wagner Act: Two important matters 
are involved: Rights of wage-earners growing out of work-relation- 
ships and the power of the Federal Government to legislate in the 
economic field. In the early days of government under our Consti- 
tution industries were small and the states made such regulations as 
were necessary. When industries outgrew state lines and began to use 
interstate commerce as one of the tools of production, they also out- 
grew state regulation. Big Business with forethought has built up 
judicial precedents denying the competence of Congress to legislate in 
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the industrial field and at the same time building up the supremacy of 
the Judiciary over the other branches of Government. The Judiciary 
is that branch of the Government which is least sensitive to changes in 
the world we live in. 

Maintenance of the status quo means large private fortunes for 
the privileged few. Change for the purpose of recognizing the rights 
of all engaged in production means equitable distribution of returns 
from joint work with domination to no one group. Individual for- 
tunes may be smaller but social well-being will be greater. 

There are many who believe our Constitution prescribes the 
fundamental principles which our Government should follow but unless 
these principles are adapted to changing situations for the purpose 
of doing justice, the mere application of precedents and formulas, even 
though conditions change, is quite likely to do violence to the spirit 
of our Constitution and the will of the people who ordained it. For 
that reason it is necessary that the people of the United States have 
some check on the Judiciary. If the Judiciary is sensitive to a mandate 
of the people which indicates a considered judgment, government by 
the people and for the people continues uninterrupted. When the 
Judiciary is not sensitive to changes which must be met, if human 
rights are to be protected then specific mandates must be given. 

Upon the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court upon the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act will depend Labor’s immediate policies. Our 
objective will remain unchanged—public guarantee of the right of 
wage-earners for the purpose of collective bargaining through repre- 
sentatives of their own choice. 


Following closely enough upon the heels of one of 
Conservation the most frightful flood disasters in our national his- 

tory to gain real consideration, the President sent to 
Congress a report of his committee entitled “The Future of the Great 
Plains.” The flood was irrefutable evidence that we need to recon- 
sider our policies and attitude on conservation. 

We have seen the Great Plains stricken by several years devas- 
tation. This winter floods have swept away the homes and possessions 
of about a half million persons in the Ohio Valley. Next summer 
the headwaters of the great river system may again be low and 
drought afflict the same or other areas. We have the quite uncom- 
fortable knowledge that we have made practically no effort to con- 
serve water supplies although we know water is essential to life and 
civilization and scientists have warned us our present methods are 
turning the plains into a desert. In other words, we have been “‘ex- 
ploiting” our natural resources for quick returns instead of conserving 
our wealth for best service to this and future generations. Unless 
we immediately put a different policy into effect, before another century 
passes, the Great Plains will be a desert. Dams and other methods 
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of controlling water surplus at its sources must be devised. If we 
can control the smaller waters, the larger ones will not be so trouble- 
some. Agricultural methods must be adapted to conditions on the 
Plains. 

Obviously there are involved here issues and policies which only 
the Federal Government can handle. National wealth and national 
well being are at issue. All who live on the land must conform to 
national conservation policies if we are to escape the catastrophes 
which water and sand can wreak. 

The need for conservation of water and land and rehabilitation 
of flooded districts parallels our serious unemployment problem. We 
can make our plans to conserve material resources serve also for the 
conservation of our citizens. Give those on relief jobs real work 
and their rehabilitation will follow normally. The costs of this kind 
of relief and conservation will constitute a production investment that 
will steadily increase our national wealth. 

We hope the Federal Government will take the lead in initiating 
a conservation program in which all may cooperate. The spirit and 
purposes of cooperation in this field would undoubtedly filter into other 
fields for the advancement of national well being. Congress cannot 
act too quickly. 











TEXTILES AS A WORLD PROBLEM 


SMITH SIMPSON 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 


HE International Labor Organ- 
ization has convened in Wash- 
ington this April a world con- 
ference to consider the causes of 
inferior labor conditions in the tex- 
tile industry and the effects of these 
upon international competition. The 
following countries are the primary 
producers of textiles and are likely to 
send delegates: Austria, Belgium, 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, Great 
Britain, India, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Switzerland, the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. 
Germany and Italy are also among 
the primary producers of textiles but 
are not likely to be represented, in as 
much as Germany resigned from the 
I. L. O. at the time she resigned from 
the League and Italy withdrew from 
active participation in the I. L. O. 
when the League imposed sanctions 
during the Ethiopian war. In addi- 
tion to these 14 countries there are 
others like Australia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Mexico, New Zealand, Ru- 
mania, Spain, Sweden and Yugoslavia 
which have relatively few textile 
workers. Such countries will no 
doubt be entitled to send delegates to 
the conference but it is not known at 
this writing if any of them will do so. 

The conference has been planned as 
a technical conference. It is expected 
to get down to hard facts. It there- 
fore should reveal not only the local 
conditions existing in the industry but 
those international relationships which 
make an improvement of conditions 
difficult, if not impossible. Among 
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the items with which the conference is 
expected to deal are (1) unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry, (2) hours 
of work, (3) wages, (4) child and 
woman labor, (5) speed-up, (6) cur- 
rency devaluation, and (7) tariffs. 

In the limits of an article of this 
kind, only a certain amount of factual 
material, can be presented on each of 
these items. There is therefore no 
pretense of completeness in the pres- 
ent discussion. What is attempted is 
simply a presentation of the issues 
which will be before the conference 
in its consideration of the above-men- 
tioned items and only such statistics 
as are necessary for this purpose. 


Unemployment 


Taking “textile industry” in its 
broadest sense (so as to include not 
only the manufacture of textiles but 
textile products, such as hats, cloth- 
ing, cordage, carpets, rugs, etc.), the 
industry is the second largest in the 
United States, being exceeded only by 
the food industry. The value of tex- 
tiles and textile products is a substan- 
tial part of the value of our total man- 
ufactures. Table I shows how sub- 
stantial a part it is. The scope of the 
textile conference will not extend to 
textile products, however.’ Only the 

+ When the fibre to be used (cotton, silk, linen, 
or jute) arrives at a textile factory, operations 
begin with cleaning, softening, sorting, carding 
and combing. Next come the drawing and twist- 
ing of the fibre into yarn. Then comes the weav- 
ing. Finally come bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and finishing the fabric. These are the opera- 


tions which are, strictly speaking, textile opera- 
tions. 
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labor and living conditions of those 
workers engaged in strictly textile op- 
erations are to be discussed. The 
value of textiles since 1921 has been, 
roughly one-half of the value of tex- 
tiles and textile products combined. 
The textile industry is equally im- 
portant in the society of other nations. 
In Japan, the number of cotton spin- 
dles has increased 30 times since 
1890; the value of textiles amounts 
to about 40 per cent of the value of 
the total Japanese production; and 
one-half of the total number of fac- 
tory workers are employed in the tex- 
tile industry.* In France, the value 
of textiles is 23.4 per cent of all the 
industrial production of France.* 
The vital importance of the indus- 
try is not wholly revealed by such 
figures, however. In many countries 


the textile industry is not only im- 
portant to the country as a whole but 


certain branches of it are concen- 
trated so highly in a few regions that 
the welfare of such regions depends 
in no small degree upon the vitality of 
this one industry. For instance, in 
this country the production of cotton 
goods in the cotton-growing States 
is largely concentrated in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama. In these four States as a 
group, the value of cotton goods rela- 
tive to the value to all manufactures 
was 34.9 per cent in 1923 and 30.7 
per cent in 1933. In South Carolina, 
the per cent was 67.6 in 1923 and 63.1 
in 1933. Inthe New England States 
the per cent was 11.2 in 1923 and 6.8 
in 1933, being greatest in New 
Hampshire (20.0 per cent in 1923 


* International Cotton Bulletin, 1933; Japan’s 
Yearbook, 1934; The Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1928 (Tokyo, 1930) ; Indus- 
trial Labor in Japan (Geneva, 1933). 

* Textile Weekly, September 1, 1933. 
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and 15.7 in 1933) and least in Ver- 
mont (2.6 per cent in 1923 and 3.5 
per cent in 1933). 

The concentration of the textile in- 
dustry in the United States becomes 
still more significant if one examines 
certain industrial areas within the 
textile-producing States. In the Bos- 
ton industrial area in 1933, out of 
203,064 wage earners 35,733 were 
employed in the textile industry. Of 
a total of $190,852,205 paid in wages 
in this area, $28,577,757 were wages 
paid to textile workers. The propor- 
tion is even higher in other communi- 
ties, as the Scranton and Worcester 
industrial areas (Table II). 

Since 1927, there has been a steady 
decline in employment in the textile 
industry in the United States (Table 
III). There has been a similar de- 
cline in both the average annual earn- 
ings of textile workers in the United 
States since 1927 (Table IV) and 
in their total earnings (Table V). 
Similar changes have occurred in 
other Western countries. In the 
United Kingdom, for instance, de- 
clines in the number of workers em- 
ployed in the cotton, wool, linen, jute 
and hemp branches of the industry 
have been steady since 1930 (Table 
VI). Data on Far Eastern countries 
is difficult to obtain and not always 
reliable when obtained. Generaliza- 
tion, therefore, is out of the question. 
Statistics of the Japanese Department 
of Commerce indicate that in certain 
branches of the textile industry in 
Japan employment has _ increased 
while it has been diminishing in other 
countries (Table VII). 

In analyzing the causes of unem- 
ployment in the textile industry, the 
conference will find of course that un- 
employment in one country has not 
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been brought about by exactly the 
same causes as in another country. 
Indeed the very causes for increases 
in employment in one country may 
operate to increase unemployment in 
other countries. Among the causes of 
unemployment may be listed ante- 
quated machinery, over-conservative 
management, and failure to ration- 
alize production, all of which causes, 
for instance, have operated to cripple 
the ability of the British industry to 
compete with both the American and 
Japanese textile industries and to 
cause unemployment in Britain. Im- 
proper financial practices may cause 
unemployment by causing company 
failures. Among causes having direct 
international effects upon employment 
are currency instability, tariffs, and 
world-wide unemployment in other in- 
dustries. 

The bulk of textile production is 
for goods sold to the masses of the 
people. The vitality of the industry 
depends upon mass purchasing power. 
Unemployment in the industry has 
therefore entered into a vicious circle. 
It has not only reduced the demand 
for textile products directly, through 
the loss of purchasing power by unem- 
ployed textile workers, who must 
number several millions throughout 
the world, but indirectly also by re- 
ducing demand for the products of 
other industries, causing unemploy- 
ment in them, and so further reduc- 
ing the demand for textile products. 
The longer unemployment continues 
among textile workers the more in- 
volved the difficulty of creating em- 
ployment becomes. 


Hours of Work 


A world-wide limitation on hours 
of work in the textile industry to in- 
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crease employment has been sug- 
gested at the International Labor 
Conference, and this will be one of 
the proposals considered at the forth- 
coming technical conference. It will 
have been observed in Table 3 that 
in 1933 in the United States a sub- 
stantial increase occurred in the num- 
ber of cotton goods workers. The 
40-hour week, imposed by the Cotton 
Textile Code of the National Re- 
covery Administration, appears to be 
largely responsible for this. On the 
other hand, the 40-hour week in the 
wool branch of the textile industry, 
imposed by the Wool Textile Code 
under N. R. A., had only a slight 
effect upon employment. In the silk 
and rayon branch, employment did 
not increase at all, but actually de- 
creased from 109,225 in 1931 to 
103,061 in 1933. Such differences 
should warn the world conference of 
at least two fundamental facts: one, 
that a reduction of weekly hours of 
work should be considered with refer- 
ence to the peculiar conditions of each 
branch of the industry; and two, that 
any limitation in weekly hours which 
is agreed to be applied to any one 
branch of the industry should be 
placed low enough to accomplish the 
desired result of re-employment. 

It was anticipated by those who 
drafted the wool textile Code that 
“by reason of shortening hours, as 
provided by this Code, approximately 
27,000 workers will be added to wool 
textile mills pay rolls to operate the 
industry on the basis of the 1929 level 
of activity.” * Even had this expec- 


* Letter of Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator, to 
the President, accompanying transmission of the 
Wool Textile Code. Code of Fair Competition 
for the Wool Textile Industry, as approved by 
the President July 15, 1933, p. Vv. 
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tation been fulfilled, there still would 
have been some 20,000 workers un- 
employed on the basis of the 1925 fig- 
ures of employment in the industry, 
and some 50,000 on the basis of the 
1923 figures of employment. If the 
industry is to be restored to vitality 
it is certainly questionable whether 
the 1929 level of employment can be 
taken as the goal to be sought. While 
it must be recognized that figures of 
employment for the past years do not 
make allowance for those persons no 
longer employable due to deaths, dis- 
ability, etc., neither do such figures 
make allowance for (1) those persons 
who would normally have attached 
themselves to the textile industry 
from year to year and (2) those 
persons who actually had attached 
themselves to the industry but were 
not re-employed when payrolls ex- 
panded because of age, loss of skill 
through unemployment, etc. 

In those localities in which the in- 
dustry is concentrated, the industry 
monopolizes a large part of employ- 
ment opportunity. In such localities 
young men and women either obtain 
textile jobs or they go without jobs. 
The textile industry has been in a state 
of such demoralization for so long a 
period of time in many countries it 
would be difficult to arrive at any 
reliable figures which might indicate 
what number of persons in normal 
times would, year by year, attach 
themselves to the textile industry. 

Such increases as have occurred in 
textile e.nployment in the United 
States in late years may have included 
substantial numbers of new workers. 
Such increases as have occurred do 
not necessarily mean a decrease in the 
unemployment of the older workers. 
The unemployment situation may 
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therefore be worse than figures indi- 
cate and limitation of hours by inter- 
national action should take this into 
account. 

Information available concerning 
legislation in other countries indicates 
that, apart from Asiatic countries, a 
40-hour week in the textile industry 
would not be a striking reduction. 
Most of the countries which may be 
regarded as the major producers of 
textiles have legislation limiting the 
hours of work in the textile industry. 
Of these, all the non-Asiatic countries 
except Great Britain have statutory 
legislation limiting the hours of work 
to 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week 
or (in most cases) both. Austria has 
an 8-hour day; Germany and Switzer- 
land have a 48-hour week; and Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
have both an 8-hour day and a 48- 
hour week. France and Italy have a 
40-hour week. The U.S.S.R.hasa 
7-hour day. 

It is only in the Asiatic countries 
that national legislation allows a nor- 
mal working week of more than 48 
hours. In Japan there is no limita- 
tion whatever on the hours of work 
of male workers in the textile indus- 
try, but the 1929 Act prohibiting night 
work for women was applied to the 
textile industry in 1931. In China, 
general legislation laying down the 
principle of a 48-hour week has not 
yet been applied to the textile indus- 
try. In India, the working week was 
reduced from 60 to 54 hours at the 
beginning of 1935 by general legisla- 
tion. 

Such is the state of national legisla- 
tion on hours of work in the textile in- 
dustry. What are the hours which 
are actually worked in the industry? 
The situation in the United States fol- 
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lowing the collapse of the N. R. A. 
Codes is difficult to summarize briefly. 
It must suffice to point out (1) that in 
the rayon and silk weaving branch of 
the industry it is reported by the 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc., 
that hours have increased 13 percent; 
(2) that of the first 400 textile firms 
which made contracts with the United 
States Government, 48 firms, involv- 
ing 8,889 workers, were found not 
maintaining the old Code provisions 
on hours; and (3) that the Roberts 
Committee found numerous depart- 
ures from the hours provisions of 
Codes in the silk branch of the in- 
dustry but relatively few in cotton and 
wool. The most recent figures of the 
United States Department of Labor 
show that average hours worked in 
the cotton branch in 1936 increased 
from July to October (October is the 
last month for which figures are avail- 
able), the increase being from two to 
three hours a week with the result 
that average weekly hours in this 
branch in October were 38.3. In the 
dyeing and finishing branch average 
hours are also increasing and in Oc- 
tober were 40.4. It would seem clear 
that weekly hours in these two 
branches are definitely on the in- 
crease. Reports to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from the field would 
indicate that this conclusion is justi- 
fied.® 

In Austria, the greater proportion 
of workers employed in the textile in- 
dustry in 1934 worked more than 48 
hours, the proportion varying from 
68.6 per cent in January 1934 to 83.5 


5See American Federationist, Vol. 43, No. 2 
(February 1936), pp. 216, 217; vol. 43, No. 8 
(August 1936), p. 879; vol. 44, No. 2 (February 
1937) Pp. 212, 214. 
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per cent in July 1934.° In the Euro- 
pean countries other than Italy, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, a substantial 
number of workers were employed 
in 1934 from 40 to 48 hours a week.” 
In Italy, the Confederations of In- 
dustry and Labor agreed in Novem- 
ber 1934 upon 40 hours a week as 
the maximum working hours; and on 
December 12, 1936 the Italian Coun- 
cil of Ministers approved a legisla- 
tive decree for the legal introduction 
and enforcement of the 40-hour week 
in Italy. Under the National Social- 
istic Government in Germany, by the 
Order of July 19, 1934, working 
hours in certain branches of the 
textile industry were limited to 36 
hours per week unless there were 
special and exceptional reasons, such 
as the filling of orders for exports; 
while in the wool branch of the in- 
dustry, due to a shortage of available 
supplies of raw materials, the maxi- 
mum working time has been limited 
by the German Government to 30 
hours a week since 1934. In Great 
Britain, normal hours of work pre- 
scribed by the National Agreement 
of Industry and Labor in 1919 were 
48 a week. After many attempts by 
manufacturers to extend the working 
time to 52% during 1928-1932, the 
original week of 48 hours was re- 
afirmed by the National Agreement 
and is still in force. 

In Japan, the average hours per 
day of workers in the weaving branch 
of the industry throughout 1931 and 
1932 were 8.5. This was also true in 
the cotton spinning branch. In the 


* Reduction of Hours of Work in the Textile 
Industry, International Labor Conference, 
Twentieth Session, Geneva, 1936, Report VII, 
p. 66. 


"Ibid., pp. 66-72. 
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silk spinning branch, average hours 
per day during these two years were 
10 (Table IX). In India, as the re- 
sult of voluntary agreement between 
the members of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, an employers’ associa- 
tion, hours of work in jute mills were 
reduced in 1935 to 40 a week. This 
limitation proved both practical and 
profitable; and it was adhered to 
until the end of 1935 when a group 
of recalcitrant mills—about 13 in 
number—broke away from the 40- 
hour agreement and withdrew from 
the association. It was reported in 
the press that an uncontrolled work- 
ing week “is regarded by the indus- 
try as almost disastrous and one 
which is apt to plunge the industry 
into chaos.” ® 


Wages 


Regulation of hours and wages or- 
dinarily go hand in hand, and neces- 
sarily so. A reduction in hours with- 
out a proportionate increase in wage 
rates means that the worker’s weekly 
income is reduced. This reduction in 
income is not desirable from either a 
social standpoint or the worker's 
standpoint. A_ reduction-of-hours 
program is intended to add to em- 
ployment both directly and indirectly : 
directly by limiting the hours em- 
ployees work, thereby compelling em- 
ployers to add more workers so as to 
maintain production; and indirectly, 
by increasing purchasing power. In- 
creased purchasing power means in- 
creased production; increased pro- 
duction means increased employment. 


*New York Times, December 29, 1935, III, 


9:2. For a full description of this situation in 
the Indian jute industry, see Smith Simpson, 
“I, L. O. Month by Month,” American Federa- 
tionist, vol. 43, No. 7 (July 1936), pp. 735-6. 
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If the unemployment of the textile 
industry is to be substantially reduced 
a mere reduction of hours without 
any provision for the sustaining of 
wages, or the increase of wages, is not 
enough. There would be no increase 
of purchasing power but merely a 
division of existing purchasing power 
among a larger number of people 
than before. Where 100 people were 
employed before, 110 may be em- 
ployed when hours are reduced. But 
if weekly wages of the 100 formerly 
employed are reduced so as to spare 
the employer the necessity of increas- 
ing his labor costs, and the earnings 
of the 100 are distributed among the 
110 there is no increase in purchasing 
power and the textile industry is left 
pretty much where it was before. 

It will be remembered that the fail- 
ure of N.R.A. to assure in all in- 
stances a proportionate increase of 
wages to make up for the wage loss 
caused by reduced hours was consid- 
erably criticized by labor groups in 
the United States. It is the policy of 
the United States Government, af- 
firmed on more than one occasion, 
to combine with hours limitations 
appropriate legislation concerning 
wages. The address of President 
Roosevelt in Baltimore, April 13, 
1936, contained the following pas- 
sage: “It seems reasonable, there- 
fore, that industry can contribute in 
great measure to the increase of em- 
ployment if industry as a whole will 
undertake reasonable reductions of 
hours of work per week, while, at the 
same time, they keep the average in- 
dividual’s pay envelope at least as 
large as it is today.” ° 

However, a mere maintenance of 
~~? Congressional Record, vol. 80, pp. 5674-5, at 
p. 5675, col. 1. 
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wage standards does not solve the 
present unfair situation in interna- 
tional competition created by the low 
wages paid in certain countries. Long 
hours are but a single factor in com- 
petition. Wages may be an even 
more substantial factor. If interna- 
tional action is to be justified in the 
minds of most workers and industri- 
alists it must effectively reduce great 
differences in labor conditions : it must 
effectively prevent exploitation of 
labor and the advantages in world 
competition which accrue to employ- 
ers from such exploitation. An in- 
ternational agreement on hours which 
does not provide some solution of the 
present chaos in wages will not strike 
many textile workers, nor many em- 
ployers, as a very practical solution of 
the problem in international competi- 
tion which is sought to be solved. 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
has stated: “It is now recognized that 
textiles is a world industry, and the 
competitive situation between coun- 
tries is getting more and more in- 
tense and the desirability of an inter- 
national convention with regard to 
hours, wages, and general working 
conditions in the textile industry is 
increasingly important in order to 
preserve not only our industry, but in 
order to preserve the proper flow of 
commerce between all of the coun- 
tries.’’*° 

Admittedly, international regula- 
tion of wages is not an easy matter. 
Wages paid in the various parts of 
the world vary considerably. Such 
variations reveal the difficulties which 


Hearing before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations in charge 
of Departments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Appropriation Bill for 1937. Department 
of Labor Appropriation Bill. Page 282. 
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stand in the way of an international 
agreement on wages. Furthermore, 
the worker is not simply interested in 
the wage he receives, but in the pur- 
chasing power of his wage, and reli- 
able figures on the purchasing power 
of textile workers’ earnings in the 
principal textile-producing countries 
are impossible to obtain. It would 
therefore be admittedly difficult to 
develop an international agreement 
on this subject at this time. How- 
ever, substantial progress can be 
made. A step forward can be taken 
and should be taken. An agreement 
can specify clearly what research is 
to be undertaken immediately in order 
to prepare the way for international 
agreement. 

In an effort to secure an improve- 
ment in wage and living cost statis- 
tics, the International Labor Office 
has appointed a Committee of Sta- 
tistical Experts. | Unfortunately, 
there is now no likelihood that a 
draft Convention on the subject will 
be submitted to the 1938 Interna- 
tional Labor Conference as has been 
hoped. The Governing Body at its 
78th Session last month eliminated 
this from the agenda of the 1938 
Conference. It is therefore all the 
more imperative that the forthcom- 
ing textile conference provide for 
some definite progress along this line 
in the textile industry. 


Child Labor 


The textile industry has been no- 
torious for its exploitation of child 
labor. In the United States, some 
20,000 children were employed in the 
textile industry prior to the N. R. A. 
Under the textile codes they were for- 
bidden employment. Few of our 
States have legislation approximating 
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the high standards of the textile 
codes, with the result that, following 
the collapse of the Codes, employ- 
ment of children in the textile indus- 
try has been resumed. 

Six Conventions of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization deal with 
the child labor problem. One of these 
(Convention No. 5) prohibits the 
labor of children under 14 years in 
industry. This has been ratified by 
the following principal textile pro- 
ducing countries: Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Poland and Switzer- 
land. It has not been ratified by 
France, India, Japan, the United 
States, or the U. S. S. R. 

The United States Government 
has proposed in the International 
Labor Organization that the age 
limit of 14 in the International Labor 
Conventions be raised to 15. This 
question, insofar as Convention No. 5 
is concerned, will come before the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in 
June. There are two possible lines of 
action for the textile conference: one, 
is to discuss the possibilities of ratifi- 
cation of a new Convention providing 
for an age limit of 15 ; and two, to dis- 
cuss the possibility of there being a 
higher age limit in the textile industry. 
The question of child labor is related 
to the question of wages, for children 
work when their parents do not earn 
enough for the sustenance of the fam- 
ily. At the same time that higher age 
limits are considered for entrance to 
industrial employment, provision 
must be made for an increase in adult 
earnings. 


Woman Labor 


Woman labor comprises a very 
large proportion of the total labor 
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employed in the textile industry of 
every country. In Japan, the propor- 
tion is higher than in western coun- 
tries, running about 80 per cent. But 
the proportion is high everywhere, 
even in the western countries. In 
France, for instance, the proportion 
in hosiery in 1926 was 72.5 per cent 
(Table VIII). 

This high proportion of woman la- 
bor in the textile industry means at 
least two things: (1) the low labor 
standards in the industry are all the 
more dangerous both to the individ- 
uals directly affected and to society at 
large; and (2) the effect of changes 
in labor conditions upon such indus- 
trial practices as the speed-up must be 
all the more closely watched and su- 
pervised. 

Speed-Up 


When hours are regulated there is 
always a possibility of two results: 
one, a multiplication of shifts; and 
two, a more widespread use of the 
speed-up, or stretch-out. The stretch- 
out, or speed-up, means literally the 
stretching out of one worker’s labor 
so that, for the same period of time, 
he produces more work than before. 
In the textile industry, the abuse has 
been chiefly in the weaving room: a 
stretching out of the weaver’s labors 
so that he is compelled to tend more 
and more automatic looms. Work 
thereby becomes speeded up. Hence, 
the interchangeable use of these 
terms. 

Frequent complaints of such an 
abuse were made by workers in the 
textile industry in the United States 
after the N. R. A. Codes for the in- 
dustry had become effective A spe- 
cial committee was finally appointed 
by President Roosevelt on September 
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$, 1934, with Governor Winant of 
New Hampshire as chairman, to in- 
vestigate the situation in the cotton 
textile industry; and in accordance 
with this committee’s recommenda- 
tions, a Textile Work Assignments 
Control Board was established con- 
sisting of an impartial chairman, and 
one representative each of employers 
and employees, to investigate com- 
plaints of the abuse of the stretchout 
and to appoint district impartial 
chairmen who in turn were authorized 
to issue permits for increases of work- 
loads under a procedure explicitly set 
forth and designed to afford adequate 
guarantees to workers."* Conditions 
similar to those in the cotton textile 
industry led to a study of the speed- 
up, or stretch-out, in the rayon and 
silk textile industries and in the wool 
industry and the work assignments 
boards in these industries were func- 
tioning at the time of the decision of 
the Supreme Court on May 27, 1933. 
The textile conference will neces- 
sarily take cognizance of the danger 
of the speed-up becoming more widely 
used as a result of a limitation upon 
hours and will have to consider two 
alternatives: to require, as part of an 
hours Convention that each national 
government establish a textile work 
assignments board for each branch of 
the textile industry; or to provide in 
an hours Convention for a thorough 
study of the development of the 
speed-up under such a Convention. 


Currency Devaluation 


In the recent depression, manipu- 
lations of national currencies were 
both symptoms and causes of trouble. 


™The Cotton Textile Code was subsequently 
amended, October 16, 1934, to provide for a 
Cotton Textile Work Assignments Board. 
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As symptoms, they reflected the grow- 
ing bankruptcy of nationalism and the 
need of increasing collective efforts 
across national frontiers to produce 
and stabilize sound industrial and 
commercial conditions. As causes, 
they confused and stifled trade, and 
gave quixotic and unfair trade advan- 
tages to those countries whose gov- 
ernments produced the greatest ir- 
regularities in exchange rates. Such 
things could not but help add to the 
afflictions of the textile industry, par- 
ticularly in those countries whose ex- 
ported textile products constitute a 
large proportion of their total textile 
production and whose currencies were 
among the last to succumb to devalu- 
ation (Table X). 

The Cabinet Committee appointed 
by President Roosevelt found that 
the sharp fall in our exports of cotton 
cloth—38 per cent in square yards 
from 1932 to 1934—has been “pre- 
ponderantly affected by two leading 
factors: (1) The changes in the in- 
ternal unit costs of production in the 
United States in relation to the lead- 
ing competing countries; (2) the 
changes in the exchange value of the 
dollar in relation to the exchange 
value of competing currencies.” ” 
The United States has not only found 
itself affected by currency devalua- 
tions elsewhere by the loss of exports, 
but by the increase of imports. The 
principal factors which explain the in- 
crease of Japanese imports into this 
country, as found by the President's 
Cabinet Committee, are: (1) Better 
management in Japan, improved pro- 
duction methods, etc.; (2) installa- 
tion of new and better equipment; 
(3) elimination of smaller and less 


™ Cotton Textile Industry, op. cit., p. 107. 
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eficient mills; (4) control over pro- 
duction output; (5) more effective 
use of labor; (6) improvements in 
foreign buying and marketing opera- 
tions; and (7) the low exchange 
value of the yen.” 


Tariffs 


The existence of tariffs, and par- 
ticularly high tariffs, has long been 
recognized as one of the factors ac- 
counting for unemployment in the 
textile industry. This has occurred 
intwo ways. Whena tariff is created 
to foster the manufacture of a par- 
ticular textile article, employers move 
to take advantage of the apparent 
protection. They discover, however, 
that in spite of the “protection,” com- 
petition from abroad persists, the ar- 
ticle being imported over the tariff 
wall. Finding manufacture of the 
article unprofitable, employers quit 
manufacturing it, withdraw their cap- 
ital, and dismiss workers. 

The other way in which textiles 
have suffered from tariffs is indirect. 
Textiles are used in products con- 
sumed principally by the masses of 
the people. Such products are not 
luxuries for the few but necessaries 
for the many. Anything which has 
the effect of reducing mass purchas- 
ing power, therefore, reduces the 
demand for textiles. In artificially 
raising prices and paralyzing trade, 
tariffs have had this indirect effect of 


8 Ibid., p. 134. 
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producing unemployment among tex- 
tile workers by reducing mass pur- 
chasing power. Many students of 
the industry recognize an “over- 
capacity of production” in the indus- 
try. What is not so often recognized 
is that there are vast markets for 
textiles and textile products which go 
untapped because of the restrictions 
upon purchasing power created by 
tariffs and other artificial devices for 
“protecting the home market.” 

The textile conference will seek to 
find satisfactory guarantees of decent 
labor conditions to take the place of 
tariffs. If all the major textile coun- 
tries will agree to such labor condi- 
tions, there is no longer any need of 
tariffs on textiles in order to protect 
labor standards, and an elimination 
of such tariff duties may be made 
possible. 

This is true, however, only if a 
tariff is imposed on textiles for the 
purpose of protecting textile labor. 
If the tariff is imposed for some other 
reason—to protect a “war industry”, 
or raise revenue for armaments, or 
increase self-sufficiency for nationalis- 
tic reasons—we get into a far more 
complicated situation. In tackling 
the tariff as a cause of reducing mass 
purchasing power and reducing con- 
sumption of textiles, it is evident the 
conference cannot fully, or even 
greatly, solve the unemployment 
problems of the textile industry with- 
out meeting the causes of armament 
and nationalism. 
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Tase I 


Value of production of all manufactures and 
of textiles and textile products and the percent- 
age relationship between the two. 


In millions of dollars Percentages 





Textiles and 
textile prod- 
ucts of all 
manufactures 


Textiles 
and 
textile 
products 


6,956 
9,462 
9,126 
8,950 
9,243 
5,849 
4,811 


All manu- 


Year factures 





1921.. 
1923. 
1925. 
1927. 
1929 
1931... 


15.9 
15.6 
14.6 
14.3 
13.1 


.- 43,653 
.. 60,556 
. 62,714 
. 62,738 

72,435 
- 41,350 14.2 

31,359 15.3 
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Taste III 


Average number of wage earners, United 
States. 





Woolenand Silkand 
worsted rayon 


Cotton 
goods 





108,170 
126,782 
121,378 
125,234 
132,509 
127,643 
130,467 
109,225 
103,061 


158,692 
166,787 
162,364 
195,152 
165,224 
154,361 
146,959 
119,537 
124,650 


430,966 
412,058 





Source: Census of Manufactures, 1921 to 1933. 


Source: Census of Manufactures. 
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Number and wages of textile wage earners and the per cent of these of total wage earners and 
total wages in selected industrial areas of the United States, 1933. 


Textile wage earners 


Wages paid textile 
wage earners 





Industrial Area Number 


Per cent of all 
wage earners 


Per cent 


A mount of all wages 





New York City 
Philadelphia 

Reading 

Scranton Wilkes-Barre 
Worcester 


14,795 
. 12,990 


17.6 $28,577,757 15. 
4.9 | 27,551,726 4.1 
9.4 20,423,680 8.2 
5-3 1,334,084 4.8 

42.2 8,331,641 33-5 

20.4 11,071,857 19.8 





Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
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Average annual earnings per wage earner in the textile industry, United States, census years 
1919-33. 





Cotton 


Year goods 


Silk 
and rayon 


All manu- 
facturing 


Woolen 
and worsted 





$1,162 
1,181 
1,254 
1,280 
1,299 


$1,008 $854 
1,077 934 
1,146 1,013 
1,158 1,077 
1,127 1,097 
1,117 1,054 1,315 
984 892 1,102 
801 672 869 





Source; Census of Manufactures. 
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TABLE V 
Total earnings in the textile industry, United States, 1914-1933. 


Woolen Silk 
Cotton goods and worsted and rayon 


$146,130,000 $75,953,000 $47,109,000 
355,475,000 168,109,000 108,226,000 
328,227,000 174,895,000 113,396,000 
396,603,000 222,985,000 126,849,000 
353,883,000 191,271,000 142,734,000 
380,910,000 173,822,000 140,054,000 
324,289,000 164,152,000 137,547,000 
219,680,000 117,583,000 97,409,000 
212,157,000 100,053,000 69,405,000 





Year 








Source: Census of Manufactures. 
Taste VI 
Estimated number of insured employees in certain textile industries of the United Kingdom. 
1923 to 1934 
Silk 
and rayon 
Cotton Wool weaving Linen Jute Hosiery 








567,650 269,420 $1,770 41,000 89,880 
261,630 83,170 41,230 93,350 
256,120 86,510 42,220 97,530 
253,550 89,510 41,630 97,320 
249,180 85,130 39,900 101,190 
242,590 81,210 39,630 102,870 
239,030 79,560 39,490 105,780 
240,460 81,430 41,290 107,950 
238,870 78,210 40,150 112,240 
233,610 74,560 37,190 114,200 
230,880 72,860 34,950 114,050 
229,590 a a a a 


Source: Statistical Abstracts for the United Kingdom, London, 1935. 
@ Data not available. 
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Number of employees in the textile industry in Japan. 
(In thousands) 





Spinning Weaving and finishing 
Silk- 
Jute, Cotton Cotton Hemp-Jute Woolen Bleached Dyed 
Year Cotton Silk etc. fabrics _ fabrics fabrics fabrics fabrics fabrics 





19%%..... 2289 5.0 2.2 a 


1919.... 1387.7 16.7 10.4 

1920.... 3161.3 16.9 13.1 

192r..... 183.3 138.7 8.6 is _ = — je al 
1922.... 209.4 17.7 11.4 333.8 267.6 38.9 Y . 52.4 
eons ..... S88. 26.2 8.9 335-4 262.0 43.2 d 56.1 
1924..... 385.2 25.3 9.8 313.2 244.6 41.0 . 54-9 
1925 ..... 3888 29.0 7-5 303.3 237.1 37.2 i RK 55-1 
1926 .... 295.2 30.3 6.6 296.2 219.0 32.6 47.2 
1937 .... 3002 29.4 7-4 288.6 217.8 27.6 J i 59-5 
1928 .... 157.6 31.2 7.2 281.4 217.6 24.8 y * §5.2 





Source: The Statistics of the Department of Commerce 1928, Tokyo 1930. 
* Data not available. 
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Tasie VIII 


Number employed in French textile industry classified by various branches, 1926. 





Percent Percent Percent 
Branches Total of total Males of total Females of total 





100.0 378,501 49.5 554357 59-5 
Cotton spinning and weaving.. 196,396 100.0 76,666 38.9 119,730 61.1 
Silk and rayon spinning and . 
weaving 36,579 32.5 76,316 67.5 
Hosiery 28,217 27.5 73,227 72.5 
Wool spinning and weaving... 45,159 §2.9 40,538 47.1 
Finishing trades 47,919 73:3 17,629 26.7 
Linen weaving, table cloths, 
handkerchiefs 30,827 52.5 27,546 47-5 
Cloth 29,044 50.0 29,052 50.0 
Hand embroideries 1,945 4-5 50,625 95-5 
Ribbons, caps, cords 14,146 30.0 32,198 70.0 
Machine made laces 15,701 46.6 18,184 53-4 
Preparation and spinning of 
linen, jute, etc 11,945 38.4 19,114 61.6 
Rugs, draperies, etc 12,554 56.3 10,058 43-7 
Handmade laces 319 2.0 15,513 98.0 
Ropes, nets, etc 9,046 59.6 6,465 40.4 
Machine made embroideries... 11,922 4,506 38.2 7,416 61.8 
Velvet, plush, etc 2,644 51.0 2,537 49.0 
Spinning and weaving non spe- 
11,294 58.9 8,209 41.1 





Source: Annuaire Statistique, 1933. 
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Average hours per day and output per worker in the textile industry of Japan 





Weaving Cotton spinning Silk spinning 





Average Production Average Production Average Production 
hours per worker hours perworker hours per worker 
perday (1000yards) per day (bales)* per day (kwan)?* 





11 18 11 12 12 18 
11 20 11 13 12 19 
11 20 Ir 13 12 22 
11 2I 11 14 12 23 
11 22 11 14 12 23 
10 - 10 - 11 ee 
10 25 10 15 11 24 
31 10 16 11 24 
35 10 17 1 24 
39 10 18 Ir 26 
: 8.5 a 10 a4 
49 8.5 20 10 27 
5° 8.5 22 10 31 





Source: F. Maurette. Social Aspects of Industrial Development in Japan, Geneva 1934, p. 26. 
A bale is approximately 227 kg. 
* A kwan is 3750 grams (3.750 kg.) 
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TABLE X 


Relative importance of value of textile goods in foreign trade of principal countries 





bi 2 bs 4 6 


Czecho- 
England Germany France Italy slovakia Japan 
QV. 1920-33 1933 av. 1928-35 1933 1931 1933 





Imports 
Textile goods f 20.4 21.0 23.9 23.3 47-6 
All other goods F 79.6 79.0 76.1 76.7 52.4 





Total Imports . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Exports 

Textile goods 4 13.3° 19.3 33.1 28.5 62.9 

All other goods , 86.7 80.7 66.9 71.5 37.1 





Total exports 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Sources: * Statistical Abstracts for the U.K. 1920-1933; 
* Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des deutschen Reichs 1934. H. 1. S. 151-152; 
* Statistique Mensuelle du Commerce Exterieur de la France, III. 1925; 
*Bolletino Mensile Statistica, II, 1935; 
* Rapports de l’Office de Statistique de la Republique Tchechoslovaque, 1932; 
* Resume Statistique de l’Empire du Japon, 1935; 
™The Chinese Economic Journal, 1934. 
* Including 3.1 per cent of cloth exported. 
» Average for the period. 
(Cited in Textile Industry in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy and Japan, by Ivan V. 
Emelianoff.) (Office of National Recovery Administration, Division of Review, Work Materials 
No. 28.) 


SMALL THINGS 


When a man dies one thinks of weighty things, 
His name and if he has a son to take 
It now. The changes that his death will make 
In business. But a woman dies and wrings 
The heart to tears with thought of little things. 
Sprigged china that she loved, her feathery cake, 
Her flair for blue, the trouble she would take 
With seedlings. (Can there be recurring springs 
And she not here to gaily run out door 
And cut white lilacs from the bush she tended?) 
Her way of cheering you with a soft chair 
And tea. And, more than all, the smile she wore. 
Small happy things! But, now that they are ended, 
What matters life or any big affair? 

—GraceE H. SHERWOOD. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND THE 
AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 


ANnpRIA TAYLOR Hourwicu and ELEeAnNor G. Coir 


IHE Affiliated Schools for 

Workers is of necessity a many- 

sided organization, for it exists 
to serve the worker in his educational 
needs. The Workers’ education, as 
practiced by the Affiliated Schools, 
is concerned with the interpretation 
of economic facts and the develop- 
ment of attitudes and abilities on the 
part of the worker-student to enable 
him to participate more intelligently 
in the labor movement. This means 


a year-round job. On the one hand, 
the Affiliated Schools stands ready 
to cooperate with its four member 


summer schools. On the other hand, 
it is ready at any time (whether win- 
ter or summer) to assist local labor 
groups and individual workers in or- 
ganizing study projects and pro- 
grams, which form a lively basis for 
trade union work. 

The report of this year’s activities 
of each of the affliated summer 
schools—the Bryn Mawr and the 
Southern Summer Schools for Wo- 
men Workers in Industry, the School 
for Workers in Industry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and the Sum- 
mer School for Office Workers — 
would in itself make an interesting 
story. This, however, is not within 
the scope of this article. Neverthe- 
less, two trends should be noted here: 
In all the schools, interest and dis- 
cussion were concentrated on the im- 
mediate problems of American labor; 
and in each, the issue of world peace 
or war received attention. In con- 


nection with the latter, the schools 
cooperated with the Labor Division 
of the Emergency Peace Campaign, 
not only in including in the regular 
curricula discussions of the economic 
causes of war, but also in planning 
conferences in which the students of 
the schools and other labor groups 
cooperated. The conferences were 
developed somewhat differently in 
each school in order to meet the par- 
ticular interests and needs of the geo- 
graphical area and types of groups 
served. 

The conference at the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School was attended by the 
student body and by workers from 
the clothing, hosiery, electrical, and 
silk unions. It was held during one 
of the days when the institute planned 
by the school in cooperation with the 
women’s local of the Philadelphia 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union was in session. 

The Southern Summer School also 
had the cooperation of the Emerg- 
ency Peace Campaign in conducting 
a labor conference during its regular 
session. This conference was at- 
tended by fifty trade unionists from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Tennessee. The unions, 
represented by officials as well as by 
rank and file members, included the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union, the American Federation of 
Government Employees, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
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Workers’ Union and the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. The sub- 
jects discussed included such topics as 
organization of the unorganized, 
labor and peace, labor and social leg- 
islation, and workers’ education. 

The School for Workers in Indus- 
try at the University of Wisconsin 
conducted a labor institute on 
“Labor’s Stake in Peace.” This was 
attended by delegates from the cen- 
tral labor bodies in Wisconsin, by 
other industrial workers from the 
middle western part of the country, 
and by students of the school. The 
student body at the school, as always 
during the general session, included 
a good proportion of officers of trade 
unions and central labor bodies. 

The Summer School for Office 
Workers, the story of which has been 
well told in the October issue of the 
American Federationist, had many 
discussions on the problems of peace 
and war in the economics classes. 
Special posters were exhibited which 
might be used in local communities 
to further the cause of peace. Studies 
were carried on by some of the stu- 
dents on the cost of war, and a special 
evening was devoted to an anti-war 
program. 

Less known, perhaps, than the 
stories of the summer schools are the 
newer services of the Affiliated 
Schools which have been developed 
during the past few years. These 
services and winter activities origin- 
ally resulted from the necessity of 
aiding former summer school stu- 
dents in the continuation of their 
study, and providing future students 
with opportunity for discussion and 
study. Success in this line of en- 
deavor has led to a considerable ex- 
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pansion of activities throughout the 
country. News of these extensive 
services has brought calls for assist- 
ance from all types of workers, 
many of whom may never be able to 
attend the existing summer schools, 
and others of whom may be stimu- 
lated to apply as a result of the local 
work. 

The needs of worker-students and 
their local classes are many and 
varied. Here are some requests 
picked at random: “Please send us 
courses short and easy and free, 
which we can use in our study of the 
Social Security Act.” “We would 
like a teacher for our class of textile 
workers who have recently joined 
the union in our southern commun- 
ity.” ‘We have no books for our 
class and would like to borrow from 
your traveling library.” ‘Our union 
members want to study English. Can 
you send us an outline?” 

These pleas are representative of 
the many which pour into the office 
of the Affiliated Schools. Steadily 
and surely over the past few years, 
this organization has had to expand 
its services. Some requests have 
been cared for through correspond- 
ence; some, through local contacts 
on the field. Correspondence has 
been carried on with groups in the 
forty-eight states and Puerto Rico. 
Field workers have been sent recently 
to fifty or more communities in the 
eastern, southern, and middle west- 
ern sections of the country, to co- 
operate with local groups in estab- 
lishing and maintaining workers’ edu- 
cation centers. The Affiliated Schools 
conduct an advisory service on ma- 
terials and methods of teaching; it 
maintains training centers for teach- 
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ers; it organizes conferences and 
classes and prepares publications not 
only of factual pamphlets but also of 
records of successful projects and dis- 
cussions of techniques of teaching. 

There are many situations in the 
field, however, which must be met in 
a special manner. It is not always 
sufficient to send by mail suggestions 
for discussion and study, and names 
of nearby teachers, who have had ex- 
perience in leading workers’ groups. 
In a community such as New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, there has been 
a clamor on the part of the many 
live worker-students there for a 
school of their own. A labor school 
has been recently organized. The 
Affiliated Schools was approached for 
assistance in planning activities and 
a representative went to New Bed- 
ford last winter as secretary of the 
Board of Control, to help in the 
planning of classes, the interesting 
of new students, the establishing of 
a seminar for teachers and assistants 
working on the project. Brookwood 
Labor College assisted in lending the 
services of its traveling teachers. The 
first year of the school was a testi- 
monial to cooperation on the part of 
individuals and groups concerned 
with workers’ education in a given 
community. 

In addition to resident represent- 
atives, the Affiliated Schools has 
from time to time sent members of 
its organization traveling through 
certain sections of the country in the 
interests of workers’ education. One 
city in which extensive work was done 
was Baltimore. Last winter, the 
field worker conducted a seminar 
established to give new teachers the 
background for teaching adult work- 
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ers. He worked with the Affiliated 
Schools Committee on Workers’ 
Education and with a subcommittee, 
which consisted of representatives 
from various labor and other groups 
responsible for the creation of classes, 
the finding of meeting places, the 
supplying of teachers and of study 
materials. Classes were started in 
such organizations as office and 
clothing workers’ unions, and in un- 
employed groups. 

Similar projects have been con- 
ducted in other parts of the country 
—such as in New Orleans, in New 
England, in New York State. In 
several of the New England com- 
munities, a traveling teacher has been 
sent to work directly with union 
classes organized among textile, boot 
and shoe, and rubber workers. 

The Affiliated Schools has, upon 
request, recently reached an entirely 


new group of workers. It has helped 
in the establishment of classes in rural 
Minnesota among the farmers and 


other agricultural workers. A rep- 
resentative of this organization di- 
rected the work in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education 
and the State Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. Sixteen study groups 
were started for the purpose of giv- 
ing these agricultural workers an op- 
portunity of meeting together to dis- 
cuss and interpret their experiences. 
One of the most pressing problems 
which had to be met was the sup- 
plying of current study material 
which would meet the peculiar needs 
of rural workers. A clipping service 
was, therefore, instituted through the 
office of the Affiliated Schools which 
provided annotated articles and bib- 
liographies on such subjects as the 
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Constitution and the Supreme Court, 
Rural Electrification, and the T.V.A. 

Each year the Affiliated Schools 
has been called upon by local com- 
munities to help plan sectional con- 
ferences for the purpose of bringing 
together for discussion both former 
students and representatives of 
unions and other labor and educa- 
tional groups. Late last winter and 
early spring, several such conferences 
were successfully held. The annual 
conference of former summer school 
students living in New England met 
in Boston to discuss “Women and 
the Trade Union Movement — 
1936.” At the request of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers 
a June week-end conference at Unity 
House was planned by the Affiliated 
Schools. Hosiery workers from the 
New York, Paterson and Bloomfield 
locals attended. Talks and discus- 
sions centered around achieving social 
security through trade unionism and 
through political organization, labor 
and the South, and workers’ educa- 
tion. The Norfolk conference dis- 
cussed social security, to be obtained 
through organization and social legis- 
lation. Groups within the conference 
discussed civil liberties, workers’ and 
children’s education, labor and the 
elections. Here again labor groups 
were widely represented, with mem- 
bers coming from clothing, building, 
machinists, tobacco, printing, teach- 
ing, newspaper, and Government em- 
ployees’ unions. The members of 
the Roanoke conference studied the 
social, economic and _ educational 
problems facing the southern worker. 
It was planned in connection with the 
local groups of former summer school 
students together with representa- 
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tives of the Central Labor Union in 
Roanoke. The Troy conference dealt 
with the problems of workers’ edu- 
cation, unity among labor organiza- 
tions, industrial unionism, labor in 
the press, movies and radio. Dele- 
gates came from various groups in- 
cluding the Central Labor Union of 
Troy, the clothing, the electrical, the 
radio and the longshoremen’s locals. 
In each of these conferences, members 
of the Affiliated Schools not only as- 


. sisted in the planning but also parti- 


cipated as discussion leaders. Mem- 
bers of this organization also co- 
operated with the Detroit conference, 
sponsored by the W.P.A., on techni- 
ques of workers’ education. Of the 
hundred in attendance, over half were 
members of industrial, and clerical 
unions and farm groups. Others 


came from cooperatives and various 
workers’ groups. 


The Affiliated Schools, as a field 
work agency, has from time to time 
held general conferences for the pur- 
pose of analyzing the techniques, 
methods and attainments of workers’ 
education. The largest conference 
of this type was held last spring in the 
New York office, and to it were in- 
vited other workers’ education or- 
ganizations. Over seventy visitors 
took part and represented many 
groups including unions, workers’ 
schools, various federal projects, the 
Y.W.C.A., summer school alumni, 
and teachers’ seminars. Discussion 
centered around the following gen- 
eral questions: cooperation of work- 
ers’ education organizations with 
trade unions in order to meet new 
demands for classes; the new interest 
in workers’ education in rural dis- 
tricts; methods of continuing work- 
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ers’ education activities started under 
the F.E.R.A. and the W.P.A. Sucha 
conference helps to clarify endeavor, 
and point up the important ways 
in which further service and coopera- 
tion may be inade. 

Many requests come to the Affli- 
ated Schools not only for teachers of 
local classes, but also for training 
centers wherein teachers unfamiliar 
with workers’ classes may receive 
assistance in planning their new work. 
This is the direct result of the quick- 
ened interest of the labor movement 
in worker’s education, and the great 
impetus received from the activities 
organized under the F.E.R.A. The 
Affiliated Schools has developed this 
part of its program on the principle 
that teachers should be trained “on 
the job” rather than in large num- 
bers in training centers where they 
may be isolated from industrial and 
labor contacts. Mention has already 
been made of the local seminar con- 
ducted in New Bedford. 

Two New York City seminars 
were started last year whose mem- 
bers come from various nearby com- 
munities. The groups have included 
educational affiliations with unions, 
local workers’ education councils, the 
industrial department of the Y.W. 
C.A., and several F.E.R.A. projects. 
For the first hour, during the Satur- 
day gatherings, general discussion 
centers around present trends in the 
labor movement, and their implica- 
tions for workers’ education. Dur- 
ing the second part of the morning, 
the custom has been to discuss prob- 
lems actually being faced by members 
of the class. For such discussion; 
specialists in various phases of work- 
ers’ education are invited to meet 
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with the group. These specialists do 
not merely give talks, but present 
their material in such a way that the 
continuity of the general discussion 
is preserved and the experience of 
the group is supplemented. 

The Affiliated Schools has now a 
sizeable list of pamphlet study ma- 
terial and bibliographies for the use 
of local classes. Some of the pam- 
phlets are informational; some are 
outlines for study; some contain sug- 
gestions as to how a workers’ group 
can be stimulated to study and how 
it can be taught. All of them are 
the outgrowth of years of careful 
study and experimentation as to what 
workers need and can use in their 
study. These pamphlets are used not 
only by workers’ groups but have also 
been found useful by others studying 
social and economic questions. Eco- 
nomics teachers in colleges and secon- 
dary schools use the material in their 
labor problems classes. 

In distributing bibliographies, the 
Affiliated Schools has found that 
many workers’ groups can not always 
get the suggested reference books 
from their local libraries. Most of 
these groups are not able to purchase 
books which will make their study 
both easier and wider. To help these 
groups enrich their reading and dis- 
cussions, the Affiliated Schools has a 
traveling library. This service is so 
successful that the lending of books— 
on economic, social and literary sub- 
jects—has become an important office 
routine. The traveling library does 
not only contain reference books 
mentioned in Affiliated Schools bib- 
liographies, but many others as well. 
New books and pamphlets from many 
organizations are added from time 
to time. 
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New requests still pour in, and the 
Affiliated Schools has marshalled its 
forces for a busy winter. Activities 
will be carried on along much the 
same lines as have been indicated. 
The New York City seminar will be 
continued. Teachers’ seminars are 
being organized also for other east- 
ern and middle western cities. Sec- 
tional conferences representing vari- 
ous workers’ education groups will 
be held in Tennessee and Pennsyl- 
vania. The publication and advisory 
study services will be carried on and 
enlarged wherever possible. New 


material on suggestions for teaching 
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and on content for workers’ projects 
will be published from time to time, 
especially through the Affiliated 
Schools Scrapbook. This organiza- 
tion is always planning for new and 
effective ways in which to be of service 
in workers’ education. It believes 
that the labor movement is a funda- 
mental necessity of industrial society, 
and that workers’ education is a vital, 
integral part of that movement. Con- 
sequently the resources of the Affili- 
ated Schools are organized in effec- 
tive relationship to the labor move- 
ment in order to meet the educa- 
tional needs of workers. 


MUSIC 


Music reveals itself in myriad things 
Unto a heart that hears the latent song, 
Unto a heart that senses the sweet throng 


Of harmonies . . 


. Music forever sings 


In the old radiance of starlit space, 

A spruce’s sky-enchanted symmetry, 

Wet, tawny meadows leading to the sea, 
And in a little child’s uplifted face! 


Shadow and silence challenge the young dawn, 
Like darkling hands upon some lovely throat, 
With even the familiar earth remote, 

Even this low horizon lost and gone: 

Oh, heart of mine, music may still be heard 
In the frail stirring of a sleepy bird! 


—CATHERINE PARMENTER. 








“LABOR’S EXPERIENCE IN RADIO” 


Epwarp N. NocKELs 


Secretary, Chicago Federation of Labor 


ABOR’S pioneer radio station, 
WCEL, “The Voice of La- 
bor,” the official representa- 

tive on the air waves of the Ameri- 
can,—lIllinois,—Chicago Federation 
of Labor, the International Organ- 
izations and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, is prepared to contribute to 
this conference some interesting and, 
we believe, valuable testimony in 
connection with educational broad- 
casting. 

Radio Station WCFL and Station 
WoXAA, our short wave station, are 
not operated for profit. We were 
among the pioneers in radio broad- 
casting, and our purpose in establish- 
ing this service was primarily to pro- 
mote the welfare and serve the in- 
terests of the working men and wom- 
en of America, and the public interest 
in general, as well as to contribute our 
part to a program of social security 
which has finally taken the form of 
legislation which we believe repre- 
sents the beginning of a new social 
order in America. 

Working people, working men and 
women, have always been and always 
will be the backbone of our civiliza- 
tion, but up to this time working peo- 
ple, whether engaged in industrial or 
agricultural pursuits, have suffered se- 
verely from financial limitations and 
have found it particularly difficult to 
acquire the advantages of educa- 
tion. 

Our boys and girls, in most in- 
stances, have found it necessary to 

2 Given before First National Conference on 


Educational Broadcasting, Washington, D. C., 
December 11, 1936. 


strike out for themselves at a com- 
paratively early age, to get a job and 
earn enough money to contribute to 
the support of older or younger mem- 
bers of the family who were not self- 
supporting. In the natural order of 
things, these boys and girls, as they 
became young men and women, got 
married and established homes and 
families of their own, and then as 
their children commenced to grow up 
and became students in the grade 
schools, their parents, still com- 
paratively young, woke up to the real- 
ization that they themselves were 
not possessed of sufficient elementary 
education to advise and guide their 
children or help them with their 
home-work. These circumstances re- 
newed their earlier desires for learn- 
ing in the minds of hundreds of thou- 
sands of such parents and established 
a demand for further educational op- 
portunity. 

Going to school was now impossi- 
ble for most of these people. Some 
of them tried it by enrollment in night 
schools and extension courses, which 
they found too difficult to carry along 
with their daily work and the man- 
agement of a home. And then along 
came the radio, with its marvelous 
possibilities, when the whole family 
could sit in the home and listen to pro- 
grams both entertaining and instruc- 
tive in character. From this develop- 
ed the possibility of systematic edu- 
cational courses by radio, and Labor’s 
radio stations in Chicago were among 
the first to carry every available edu- 
tional and economic program that was 
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presented and which could be fit into 
our schedules. 

In addition to its actual broadcast- 
ing activities the Chicago Federation 
of Labor organized and has for some 
time conducted a Speakers Bureau 
and Labor School, holding regular 
sessions the year around and assisting 
thousands of students of all ages and 
walks of life in a most practical man- 
ner in the pursuit of further educa- 
tion, in which undertakings we have 
had the generous assistance of the 
various teachers’ organizations of 
Chicago. 

Among the organizations spon- 
soring this conference are several who 
can testify to the early participation 
of Labor’s radio stations in educa- 
tional broadcasting. Among the pro- 
grams which we have carried from 
the first were those of the American 
Association for Adult Education, to 
whom regularly over a period of years 
broadcast periods have been assigned 
through the facilities of Labor’s twin 
stations. Economic lectures and ad- 
dresses by members of the faculties of 
practically every educational institu- 
tion in the Middle West, education 
along special lines, such as agricul- 
ture, as featured in the National 
Farm and Home Hotr, literature, 
art, psychology, history, business, 
travel, conservation, national, state 
and municipal problems, programs 
dealing with cookery, diets, health, 
child psychology, sanitation, general 
affairs, current events, public speak- 
ing and parliamentary practice and 
special broadcasts of general public 
interest of every kind and nature have 
been carried daily and nightly through 
the facilities of Radio Stations 
WCFL and WoXAA, featuring 
speakers of reputation and authority, 
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and presenting an opportunity for a 
well-rounded general education that 
would not have been possible through 
school training alone. 

It is a matter of record that the 
American Federation of Labor ever 
since its organization more than fifty 
years ago, has manifested a keen in- 
terest in the furtherance of education, 
and was among the pioneers of all the 
organizations in this country in ad- 
vocating more advanced educational 
legislation and has led the battle for 
a greater availability of educational 
facilities to all the people everywhere. 

We believe, and we claim without 
fear of contradiction, that because of 
the conditions previously described, 
which resulted in a maximum degree 
of receptivity on the part of our listen- 
ers, and because of the fact that our 
station is conducted, first of all, in the 
public interest and is a non-profit sta- 
tion, we have been able to do and have 
done more to further the general 
cause of education among the masses 
than all the other radio facilities com- 
bined within our area. 

It is impossible to detail for you 
in the limited time accorded this dis- 
cussion the amount of educational 
broadcasting which has been done by 
“The Voice of Labor,” Radio Stations 
WCFL and WoXAA, but there is 
appended and will be filed with this 
address a tabulation covering the past 
two years of the broadcasts delivered 
over Labor’s radio facilities, which 
speaks for itself and which we earn- 
estly commend to your perusal and 
consideration. 

In addition to the Adult Educational 
Council programs and the American 
Farm and Home Hour, I might men- 
tion among the highlights of the edu- 
cational programs which we have car- 
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ried, those sponsored by the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Society of American Pen Women, the 
Illinois Association for Social Secur- 
ity, the United States Security Board, 
the Illinois Federation of Women 
High School Teachers, frequent se- 
ries of broadcasts by representatives 
of both the Men’s and Women’s Fed- 
erations of High School Teachers in 
Chicago, the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, various state and na- 
tional government bureaus, broad- 
casts by city, county, state and na- 
tional health authorities, American 
Legion broadcasts, an annual series 
of broadcasts by Father J. W. R. 
Maguire, President of St. Viator’s 
College, and an annual winter series 
of joint debates participated in by 
thirteen colleges and universities lo- 
cated throughout Illinois, as well as 
all available educational broadcasts 
furnished by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, with which our station 
is afhliated principally for the purpose 
of securing broadcasts of public inter- 
est, including, of course, all addresses 
by the President of the United States, 
members of the Cabinet, or heads of 
government bureaus, and _ supple- 
mented by such cultural musical pro- 
grams are to be found in the offer- 
ings of the Rochester Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, the Duluth Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Metropolitan 
Grand Opera and all other available 
broadcasts of grand opera. 

Without going into the detail of 
the tablations appended, some idea of 
the amount of Labor’s educational 
broadcasting activity may be had from 
the fact that during the past two 
years, there have been broadcast over 
“The Voice of Labor” more than 
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5,000 educational programs, which 
have occupied approximately 1,500 
hours of broadcast time, or consid- 
erably in excess of two hours every 
day, seven days a week. This state- 
ment refers only to programs of at 
least 15 or 30 minutes duration or in 


some cases an hour or more. In addi- 
tion to these programs, we have 
broadcast, without charge, literally 
thousands of announcements concern- 
ing educational courses, lectures, meet- 
ings, conventions and activities of 
every kind and nature, for which an- 
nouncements most of the other radio 
stations of Chicago have made no 
provision whatever, and those which 
have carried any such announcements 
have carried them to a very limited 
extent, as compared with the service 
rendered by Labor’s Radio Station. 

We have been happy to note that 
other radio stations in our locality 
and elsewhere have followed the ex- 
ample set by Labor’s radio station 
and are contributing substantially in 
the way of broadcast time to educa- 
tional programs. We believe we set 
a standard which they found it neces- 
sary to meet in order to hold their 
radio audiences, but Labor has discov- 
ered something else, in connection 
with which I wish to warn every one 
of those agencies associated with this 
Conference, that there lies ahead of 
us a definite danger of an attempt 
on the part of the same type of broad- 
casters who have heretofore endeav- 
ored to obtain a strangle hold on the 
channels of the air to extend their 
monopolistic attempts to include edu- 
cational broadcasting, and to so con- 
trol it as to appropriate its benefits 
in the way of increased and constant 
listening audiences to their own selfish 
gain. 
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A year or more ago I was ap- 
‘proached by representatives of a 
group who were then promoting what 
has since been known as a University 
Broadcasting Council, and asked to 
agree that our radio stations would 
not only contribute of their time but 
a substantial amount of money toward 
developing a special series of educa- 
tional broadcasts in the City of Chica- 
go. I was told that our quota of cash 
contribution would be $2,500 to $5,- 
000 per year in addition to the time 
which was desired each week. I re- 
plied we would gladly give of our 
time to any worthy educational broad- 
cast, but that a Labor station which 
was operated not for profit and which 
had no way of securing funds except 
through donations by our organiza- 
tions or members had no right to 
help pay expenditures, as was pro- 
posed, for lines, ofice and program 
directors and other personnel ex- 
penses, particularly when it was ob- 
vious that educational broadcasting 
had not yet been developed to such 
an extent that it could not successfully 
still be conducted from studios of the 
respective stations, provided they 
gave their time, and educational or- 
ganizations or groups supplied the 
programs. 

These promoters were successful, 
however, in securing the cooperation 
of certain other radio stations who 
thought they saw an opportunity, pos- 
sibly, to catch up with the pace which 
had been set by Labor’s stations in 
educational broadcasting, and eventu- 
ally several stations, including the 
most aggressive and mercenary in Chi- 
cago, joined this arrangement. 

At this point I wish to say that no 
criticism is intended of the programs 
which were produced. Many good 
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programs have been broadcast by 
this group, but most of them, as pre- 
viously stated, could and would have 
been broadcast, if proper effort had 
been made, in the natural course of 
events through the independent activi- 
ties of the various educational in- 
stitutions and radio stations finally 
drawn into this arrangement. 

You may be interested to know, 
however, that when a few months 
ago the Reverend Father J. W. R. 
Maguire, President of St. Viator’s 
College, and a recognized authority 
on economics, long experienced in the 
broadcasting of educational pro- 
grams consented at Labor’s request 
to work out and broadcast a series 
of round table discussions through the 
facilities of Radio Stations WCFL 
and Wo9XAA, and invited the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, DePaul University and 
Loyola University, all located in 
Chicago, to participate in this round 
table, he was informed that although 
these institutions would be most happy 
to do so, they were prevented from 
participating officially in any edu- 
cational broadcasting activities ex- 
cepting those to which this group 
which I have described was definitely 
committed or through the facilities 
of those stations included in this set- 
up. In other words, a clever arrange- 
ment has succeeded in muzzling these 
educational institutions officially to 
the extent that they can not assist in 
the furtherance of educational broad- 
casting excepting in such a way as will 
result in the program and increased 
audience benefit of the stations which 
signed on the dotted line. 

Fortunately, it was impossible to 
bind the members of the faculties of 
these institutions in any such way indi- 
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vidually, and Father Maguire has de- 
veloped a series of round table dis- 
cussions which already are attracting 
the attention of listeners throughout 
the Central West, and short wave 
listeners all around the world. 

I mention this incident for the pur- 
pose of bringing home to all these peo- 
ple who are sincerely engaged in the 
furtherance of educational broadcast- 
ing the fact that the same necessity 
exists for preventing monopoly in 
educational broadcasting, as I have 
heretofore pointed out in other con- 
ferences exists in other branches of 
the radio industry; that the air waves 
which constitute the last of the public 
domain must be free from the stran- 
gle hold with which the trusts and 
the newspapers and the networks have 
thus far impeded development and 
rendered impossible the greatest serv- 
ice to the greatest number. 

Various recommendations have 
been advanced by different groups in- 
terested in educational broadcasting. 
The stand has been taken by some 
that a substantial allocation of definite 
facilities should be made to educa- 
tional and religious institutions and 
organizations for their exclusive use. 
Valid objection to this plan has de- 
veloped because of the inability in 
most cases of such institutions or or- 
ganizations to finance the establish- 
ment and maintenance of broadcast- 
ing transmission and studio facilities 
that would be able to compete in gen- 
eral appeal with those whose financial 
resources were at least augmented to 
some extent through revenues secured 
from programs sponsored by com- 
mercial advertisers. 

The networks and newspaper- 
owned stations fearing they might 
lose the valuable wave lengths, over 
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which they exercise squatter-obtained 
possession, then waltzed up to the 
footlights with the assertion that they 
stood ready to contribute a sufficient 
amount of their time to provide fa- 
cilities for all necessary educational 
advertising. This was an eloquent 
gesture but so far as we have been 
able to discover no newspaper con- 
trolled stations and no network sta- 
tions have been caught sacrificing any 
commercial income to make way for 
educational broadcasts. Regrettably 
we note that these stations of monop- 
olistic parentage are the ones which 
have been parties to the kind of con- 
spiracies I have just described to 
create new monopoly in educational 
broadcasting to serve their own selfish 
purposes. Labor challenges compari- 
son of their records with that of La- 
bor’s Radio Station, WCFL, as to 
percentage of broadcast time actually 
devoted to educational purposes. 
Solely because of a certain amount 
of recognition on the part of these 
newspapers or network owned and 
controlled stations, of the obvious 
necessity of yielding, though grudging- 
ly, to public demand in the matter of 
programs, radio broadcasting in this 
country has made substantial pro- 
gress, in spite of the fact that all avail- 
able clear channels were gobbled up 
at the outset by special interests; but 
radio broadcasting in the United 
States is now at the cross-roads, and 
the achievement of its proper objec- 
tive — genuine public service — de- 
pends upon the exercise of the utmost 
precaution in the future in the grant- 
ing of licenses and renewals. As Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor pointed out in an ad- 
dress before the special nation-wide 
radio conference, held here in Wash- 




















ington last June under the auspices of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the proper yard stick by 
which the performance of radio sta- 
tions should be measured from now 
on, in his opinion, based on his general 
observation as well as his participa- 
tion in the management and super- 
vision of Radio Station WCFL, “The 
Voice of Labor,” is the yard stick 
of actual service to society. 

It is the established policy of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that because the Commission is with- 
out jurisdiction in the matter of cen- 
sorship, it must let the burden of 
proof as to fitness to continue in the 
business of broadcasting rest square- 
ly on the broadcasters themselves and 
that the owners and operators of ra- 
dio stations must by their actual per- 
formance demonstrate their right to a 
continuation of the use of the air 
waves. 

To insure the unrestricted develop- 
ment of educational broadcasting, let 
this rule be rigidly applied by the 
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Commission in the exercise of its li- 
censing authority; require accurate 
records to be kept of the time con- 
tributed by and the cooperation of 
stations with the organizations repre- 
sented in this conference and all other 
groups or associations unselfishly 
working in the furtherance of a con- 
structive program of educational 
broadcasting, and serve notice on all 
who seek to exploit the available air 
channels for the gratification of pri- 
vate or corporate greed, including 
particularly all speculators and traf- 
fickers in wave lengths, as well as 
owners and operators of duplicate or 
multiple facilities in the same areas, 
that henceforth allocations and li- 
censes shall be awarded on the basis of 
actual merit as measured by evidence 
that the radio stations involved are 
actually operated in the public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity, to be 
determined not by promises but by 
performance in accordance with that 
immortal axiom of Holy Writ, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 


KEEN IN COLD WEATHER 


Again, again the cold! 
Bitter the year’s ending. 

The twig must loose its hold 

On the tarnished’s leaf’s thin gold 
Which it would hoard from spending. 


Sweet color drains from skies, 
Earth’s sweet odors perish ; 
The wingéd singer flies; 
The bright vine shriveled lies 
Which straining rock would cherish. 


Against bleak earth and air 
Must shivering flesh be fending. 
The world lies chill and bare, 
Fierce cold prowls everywhere, 
Bitter the year’s ending. 





—Muna Lee, 








FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING’ 


I. The Issue as Raised by Newspaper 
Publishers. 


HIS is a summary of some of 
Tite instances during the past 

three years in which the news- 
paper publishers have raised the cry 
that the free press was in danger. It 
is not a complete record. Nor does 
the attempted classification reflect any 
logical arrangement of the subject in 
the minds of the publishers. On the 
contrary, it will be clear that the cry 
has been raised indiscriminately as a 
blind behind which the publishers 
have sought (and largely obtained) 
an immunity from ordinary govern- 
mental regulation. From every con- 
ceivable type of legislation which 
affected their interests, the publish- 
ers have claimed a special exemption 
by virtue of their “trusteeship of the 
free press.” It is this very indiscrim- 
inateness which makes the “free 
press” argument in the Post-Intelli- 
gencer and Associated Press cases 
vulnerable. The object of this sum- 
mary is to demonstrate that vulner- 
ability. 

The occasions on which the pub- 
lishers have raised the free press issue 
may be roughly classified under the 
following headings: 


1. The Establishment of the News- 
paper Code 


“Prior to the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement, Typographical 
Union representatives had ap- 
proached representatives of the pub- 

1 Material prepared for use of the National 


Labor Relations Board by George Brooks, As- 
sistant Economist. 


lisher organizations for the purpose 
of reaching agreement upon labor 
provisions to be included in the code. 
The answer of the publishers was that 
no code was to be submitted because 
codification of the industry would 
threaten ‘freedom of the press.’ ” * 


Even after publishers had agreed 
to submit a code, there was consider- 
able delay as a result of the publish- 
ers’ insistence upon the inclusion of 
Article VII, which in final form read 
as follows: 


“Article VII 


“Those submitting this Code rec- 
— that pursuant to Section 10(b) 
of the Act the President may, from 
time to time, cancel or modify any 
order approving this Code, but in sub- 
mitting or subscribing to this Code 
the publishers do not thereby consent 
to any modification thereof, except as 
each may thereto subsequently agree, 
nor do they thereby waive any con- 
stitutional rights, or consent to the im- 
position of any requirements that 
might restrict or interfere with the 
constitutional guarantee of the free- 
dom of the press.” * 


The NRA Administrator, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, frankly expressed 
his annoyance at the disproportionate 
amount of time that was given to the 
debate on this point,* observing that: 

“Rights under the First Amend- 
ment cannot be waived by submission 
to a code in accordance with the pro- 

*Memorandum in files of Newspaper Code, 
prepared by code adviser, Labor Advisory 
Board. 

> NRA Code of Fair Competition for the Daily 
Newspaper Publishing Business, as approved on 
Feb. 17, 1934 by President Roosevelt, p. 84. 

“In his Letter of Transmittal, Ibid, pp. 72-74. 
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visions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. From these molehills of 
fact a mountain of controversy has 
been made.” ® 


The General summarized the whole 
debate as a “‘straw-man issue.”’ ® 

The clearest answer to the publish- 
ers was made by President Roosevelt 
in approving the Code when he drew 
a sharp distinction between legitimate 
government control and an unconsti- 
tutional abridgment of the free press: 


“Of course, also, nobody waives 
any constitutional rights by assenting 
to a Code. The recitation of the 
freedom of the press clause in the 
Code has no more place here than 
would the recitation of the whole 
Constitution or of the Ten Command- 
ments. The freedom guaranteed by 
the Constitution is freedom of expres- 
sion and that will be scrupulously re- 
spected—but it is not freedom to 
work children, or do business in a 
fire trap or violate the laws against 
obscenity, libel and lewdness.” 7 


2. Collective Bargaining 

At no time have the publishers ex- 
pressed more alarm for the free press 
than when the issue of collective bar- 
gaining was involved. As the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild grew in mem- 
bership and importance, publishers 
complained that the freedom of the 
press was threatened. Over and over 
again, the collective bargaining provi- 
sions of the Code were attacked and 
in many cases modified. 

“The so-called ‘freedom of the 
press’ controversy was ever present 
in the recollection of the members of 
the Code Authority. It was at times 
impossible to perceive the connection 
between this constitutional right and 

° Ibid, p. 73. 


* Ibid, p. 74. 
* Ibid, p. 70. 
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a Code containing only employment 
provisions. However, ‘freedom of 
the press’ was on all occasions a po- 
tential rallying cry for publishers who 
objected to collective action.” ® 


The attack on collective bargaining 
extended inevitably to the old Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, oper- 
ating under Public Resolution No. 44, 
which was designed to protect the 
right to organize. The conflict was 
brought out sharply in the famous 
Jennings case. In that case the juris- 
diction of the Board was challenged 
by the publisher on the ground that 
“the newspaper business is a thing 
apart, because of the publishers’ 
trusteeship of the people’s right to 
have a free press.””* Thus, so the 
argument went, even if it is proper 
to extend to workers legal protection 
for the right to organize, the em- 
ployees of newspapers must be ex- 
cepted. It was not held that the dis- 
charge of Jennings was remotely con- 
nected with any actual or proposed 
control of editorial policy, or that 
Jennings had not carried out the pub- 
lisher’s editorial instructions in every 
detail. Nevertheless, the issue of 
freedom of the press formed the prin- 
cipal part of the argument of counsel 
for the publisher.” 

The Board found that the Call-Bul- 
letin had interfered with the self- 
organization of its employees in its 
dealings with Jennings, and ordered 
his reinstatement. At hearings before 
the Newspaper Code Authority, 
Elisha Hanson said: 


® NRA History of the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Daily Newspaper Publishing Busi- 
ness, p. 24. 

°II NLRB, 1, 2. 

© National Labor Relations Board, In the Mat- 
ter of San Francisco Call-Bulletin and Dean S. 
Jennings. 
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“The decision of the National La- 
bor Relations Board was a violent, 
absolutely deliberate disrespect of the 
newspaper code’s ‘freedom of the 
press’ provision. 

“Before a code was submitted by 
the publishers at the President’s re- 
quest, the publishers insisted that they 
would not submit a code unless it 
guaranteed freedom of the press. I 
am amazed that news writers should 
attack that right.” * 


The present Board has inherited 
the anathema. 


“Under the sweeping provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
employees can organize for the pur- 
pose of seizing control of the news 
and editorial policies of their employ- 
ers. They can demand as a part of 
their collective bargaining the sur- 
render of such control. And, if dis- 
charged, as they should be in such a 
case, the employer is subject to an 
order to re-employ them, failing 
which fines and other penalties can be 
imposed.” 


The National Labor Relations Act 
is “‘a direct defiance of the constitu- 
tional guarantee of a free press.” * 


3. Wages and Hours 


According to the organized pub- 
lishers, the Guild is a threat to the 
free press even if it confines itself 
strictly to questions of wages and 
hours. During 1933, according to 
Charles P. Howard, president of the 


1 Hearings, Dec. 5, 1934. Quoted in the Guild 
Reporter, Dec. 15, 1934, Pp. 4. 

#2 Elisha Hanson, address before the Virginia 
Press Association, July, 1936. Reported in Guild 


Reporter, Aug. 1, 1936. It should be reiterated 
that although alleged unfair discharge has been 
an issue in several disputes between news writers 
and publishers, no case has ever arisen where 
a union man was charged with editorial mis- 
representation or any other violation of the “free 
press”. 
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International Typographical Union, 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association was 


“resisting every effort of the govern- 
ment and labor unions to shorten 
working hours and increase wage 
scales. All this fuss and bother about 
the freedom of the press has been in- 
itiated by the publishers to becloud 
the real issue. They are trying to 
avoid any code which will force them 
to reduce hours and elevate wages in 
the printing trade.” ** 


This was not a figment of Mr. 
Howard’s imagination. At the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
the chairman of the committee on the 
freedom of the press, while discuss- 
ing the Guild said: 


“The freedom of the press would 
be abridged by any law passed by 
Congress whether by the exercise of 
a code or otherwise, which would do 
any of the following things: 


“First, unreasonably raise the cost 
of production. Plainly that would 
abridge the freedom of the press. Sec- 
ondly, unreasonably decrease the re- 
turn from publishing. That would be 
just as much an abridgement as ex- 
cessive taxation.” * 


4. Senate Investigation 


William Randolph Hearst raised 
the free press issue to protect himself 
from the Black lobby investigating 
committee. An attempt was made to 
enjoin the committee. Justice Wheat 
refused to rule that newspapers were 
entitled to special privileges. The 


8 Quoted in Seldes, George. Freedom of the 


Press. 

% American Newspaper Publishers’ Ass’n. 
Convention Proceedings, 1934. Quoted in Seldes, 
George. Freedom of the Press, p. 305. 
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decision is summarized in Editor and 
Publisher : 
‘Washington, D. C., April 8— 

“The District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court today refused to enjoin 
the Black lobby investigating commit- 
tee from seizure or use of press tele- 
grams exchanged between Publisher 
William Randolph Hearst and his 
Washington offices, on the ground 
that Senate committees are not sub- 
ject to injunctive process. 

“Going further, Chief Justice 
Wheat, in an oral decision ruled that 
freedom of the press—the principal 
ground upon which the Hearst suit 
rested—is not imperiled by the com- 
mittee action, and that newspaper 
publishers ‘are amenable to ordinary 
judicial processes.’ ” 

“Tt is my intention to press this 
matter to final adjudication,” Elisha 
Hanson, attorney for Mr. Hearst, 
told Editor and Publisher after 
the decision had been handed down. 
“Before determining what steps shall 
be taken I want to examine the or- 
ders which are presented for Justice 
Wheat’s signature.” ** 


5. Legislation 


The free press issue has performed 
yeoman service for the publishers 
whenever regulatory legislation was 


proposed. A few examples of bills 
which would have affected the news- 
paper publishing business ** are: 

A. The Food, Drugs, and Cos- 
metics Bill of 1933.27 Submitting a 


5 Editor and Publisher, April 11, 1936, p. 1. 

16 Tt should be noted that in most cases the pub- 
lishers have been successful in their opposition. 

7S 3944. A BILL to prevent the manufac- 
ture, shipment, and sale of adulterated or mis- 
branded food, drugs, and cosmetics, and to regu- 
late traffic therein; fo prevent the false, adver- 
tisement of food, drugs, and cosmetics, and for 
other purposes.” Popularly known as the “Tug- 
well Bill” (italics mine). 
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brief to the sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce on be- 
half of the publishers, Elisha Han- 
son argued: 


“Equally, if not more, vicious, in- 
sofar as its application to the press is 
concerned, is section 19. . Under this 
section, it would be possible to sup- 
press any newspaper in this country 
on an allegation that it is guilty of the 
repetitious dissemination of false ad- 
vertising of any food, drug, or cos- 
metic. Advocates of the measure may 
say this view is fantastic, but the au- 
thor of the bill has specifically written 
into this section the provision that ‘in 
such injunction proceedings it shall 
not be necessary to show on the part 
of such person an intent to continue 
such nuisance.’ Further, it must be 
recognized that when an equity court 
takes jurisdiction, its power is unlim- 
ited. 

“The advertisement being an in- 
tegral part of the newspaper printing 
it, this power of injunction, as this 
section is written, gives an unlimited 
power of suppression. Of course, in- 
sofar as newspapers are concerned, 
the section is in direct conflict with the 
first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which provides 
that Congress shall pass no law 
abridging the freedom of the 
press.” ** 

Section 19, about which Mr. Han- 
son holds such violent views, reads as 
follows: 


“Injunction Proceedings 
“Sec. 19. (a) The repetitious in- 
troduction into interstate commerce 
of any adulterated or misbranded 
food, drug, or cosmetic, or the repeti- 
tious dissemination by radio broad- 
cast or United States mail or in inter- 


*® Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, U. S. Senate, 73rd Cong., 
2nd Sess., on S. 1944, pp. 456, 457. 
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state commerce of false advertising 
of any food, drug, or cosmetic, by any 
person, is hereby declared to be a pub- 
lic nuisance. In order to avoid mul- 
tiplicity of criminal proceedings with 
respect to such person or libel for 
condemnation proceedings with re- 
spect to the food, drug, or cosmetic, 
the district courts of the United 
States are hereby vested with juris- 
diction to restrain by injunction, tem- 
porary or permanent, any person 
from continuing any such nuisance. 
In such injunction proceedings it shall 
not be necessary to show on the part 
of such person an intent to continue 
such nuisance. 

“(b) Violation of any such injunc- 
tion may be summarily tried and pun- 
ished by the court as a contempt. 
Such contempt proceedings may be in- 
stituted by order of the court or by 
the filing of an information by the 
United States attorney; and process 
of the court for the arrest of the vio- 
lator may be served at any place in the 
United States or subject to its juris- 
diction.” ** 

B. Act to Regulate Interstate Mo- 
tor Carriers, 1935. In this hearing, 
R. A. Cooke appeared for the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Part of his statement is as fol- 
lows: 


“Mr. Cooke. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, we ap- 
preciate the privilege of appearing be- 
fore you and presenting our case. My 
name is R. A. Cooke, and I represent 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, a voluntary membership 
association comprising approximately 
500 daily newspapers throughout the 
United States, engaged in the publi- 
cation and distribution of daily and 
Sunday newspapers by private and 

Ibid, pp. 8-9. The newspaper publishers 


and advertising associations were largely re- 
sponsible for the defeat of this bill. 
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contract carrier motor vehicles oper- 
ating in interstate commerce, in addi- 
tion to other methods of transporta- 
tion. It is also a user, but to a more 
limited extent, of common carrier mo- 
tor vehicles operating over the high- 
ways in interstate commerce. 

“Tt takes a position in opposition 
to the enactment of this bill not alone 
because its interests would be detri- 
mentally affected if it were enacted 
but principally because it is of the be- 
lief that the proposed law, governing 
—— of all types of vehicles in 
all respects, including rate and tariff 
regulatory provisions, would be harm- 
ful to the general public interest, 
would cause undue hardship and suf- 
fering on their operators, and gen- 
erally burden the public with an in- 
creased cost of transportation by this 
method and eventually destroy the 
usefulness and flexibility which trans- 
portation by motor vehicles operating 
over the highways in interstate com- 
merce now affords the general ship- 
ping public. 


* %* %+* * 


“Our requirements of service in 
this respect simply will not permit of 
the use of common-carrier operators 
either by railroad or by motor truck. 
Because of the nature of the service 
desired we must place our reliance on 
the contract carriers, and to so sur- 
round this type of operation with reg- 
ulation that will restrict free move- 
ment, or destroy the flexibility of the 
service or curtail newspaper distribu- 
tion, can in a certain sense be held to 
be a menace to the ‘freedom of the 
press.’ The distribution and circula- 
tion of newspapers is of such im- 
portance that it requires a highly or- 
ganized and most flexible transporta- 
tion system. The coverage of terri- 
tory in which contract and private 
motor carriers operate is so complete 
that there is no other instrumentality 
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of transportation that can completely 
and adequately take the place of 
them.” 

C. Other legislation. The pub- 
lishers’ argument against licensing 
newspapers under the NRA was the 
familiar argument about the free 
press. Undoubtedly there are other 
examples of the use of this “straw 
man” to oppose legislation, even dur- 
ing the brief three-year period under 
consideration. One is led inevitably 
to the conclusion that the issue has 
been raised for the sole purpose of 
dodging federal legislation on mat- 
ters totally unconnected with freedom 
of the press. 

One qualification must be added. 
The publishers are not unanimous on 
this point. Such papers as the Phila- 
delphia Record, the New York Post 
and the Madison Capital Times have 


expressed themselves as being in dis- 
agreement with the ANPA policy of 
raising the free press issue indiscrim- 


inately. It is reported that at the 
ANPA convention, the representa- 
tives of the New York Times ridi- 
culed the idea that the American 
Newspaper Guild constituted a threat 
to a free press. Nevertheless, it is 
certainly true that the majority of 
newspapers are controlled by publish- 
ers in hearty accord with the official 
ANPA attitude. 


The issue was raised most recently 
in argument before the Supreme 
Court in an attempt to exclude news- 
writers from the benefits of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The 


®U. S. Cong. House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Regulation of Inter- 
state Motor Carriers Hearing on H. R. 5262 and 
H. R. 6016, 74th Congress, rst Session, February 
19 to March 5, 1935, pp. 414, 421. Note that 
trucks delivering newspapers were later ex- 
empted from the provisions of this Act. 
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Labor Board on May 21, 1936, ord- 
ered the reinstatement, with back 
pay, of Morris Watson who it found 
was discharged by the Associated 
Press on account of union activity, in 
violation of the Act. At no time in 
the history of this case was it charged 
that Watson had exhibited bias in his 
handling of the news.** Neverthe- 
less, the Associated Press has argued 
that to permit the Labor Board 
to prevent discriminatory discharge 
“actually destroys the independence 
of the press of this country.” * 

In the language of the brief for the 
Board: 


“Since neither the Act nor the 
order in any way abridges petitioner’s 
privilege to discharge an employee 
for actual bias,** petitioner’s conten- 
tion that the First Amendment has 
been violated comes down to this: 
that employees who belong to labor 
organizations must be conclusively 
presumed to be biased in their work, 
and that any legislation protecting 
the right of organization of editorial 
employees of a newspaper is of neces- 
sity a violation of the guarantee of 
freedom of the press. The proposi- 
tion is obviously unsound.” ** 

The argument as it is presented by 
the publishers is neither new nor im- 


In the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Associated Press vs. National Labor Relations 
Board. Brief for National Labor Relations 
Board, p. 106. 

Same. Brief for the Associated Press, p. 99. 
A similar contention was made by counsel for the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. In this case, also, the 
publisher never asserted that the discharge of the 
two employees involved had any relation to any 
real or fancied bias in the presentation of news 
by the men discharged. See National Labor Re- 
lations Board. In the matter of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, et al., and American Newspaper 
Guild, Seattle Chapter, Case C-136. 

This right is questioned by none of the par- 
ties to the controversy. 

* Brief for National Labor Relations Board, p. 
107. 
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pressive. It is simply the last in a 
long line of attempts to secure for the 
newspaper industry a special exemp- 
tion from ordinary legislation. 


II. The Attitude of Organized Labor 
Toward the Freedom of the 
Press. 


The American Federation of La- 
bor has always been seriously con- 
cerned about the freedom of the 
press. In its statements and acts 
of more than fifty years can be seen 
the determination to lend the whole 
weight of the labor movement to the 
protection of that basic right. 

In pursuit of its aim to guarantee 
freedom of expression, the convention 
of the Federation in 1901 authorized 
its Executive Council to oppose any 
measure introduced in Congress cur- 
tailing free speech, free press, or free 
organization.’ 

During 1913 and 1914, the Fed- 
eration was interested in the protec- 
tion of the free press within the sev- 
eral states. It suggested state con- 
stitutional provisions to be intro- 
duced by legislators friendly to labor, 
and urged wide support for amend- 
ments wherever necessary.” 

The Poindexter Bill, which was in- 
troduced in Congress in 1921 and 
which would have inflicted severe 
penalties for the expression of cer- 
tain points of view, was vigorously 
opposed by the Federation.* 

In many of the official utterances 
of the Federation can be seen a re- 
flection of the hardships which re- 
strictions on the press have placed 
upon the organized labor movement. 
The best known instance involves the 

2 American Federation of Labor Proceedings, 
1901, p. 215. 


* Ibid, 1913, p. 67; 1914, Pp. 100, 493. 
* Ibid, r921, p. 115. 
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decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the famous Bucks 
Stove and Range Co. case. The Su- 
preme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia enjoined the American Feder- 
ation of Labor from (among other 
things )— 


“printing, issuing, publishing, or dis- 
tributing through the mails, or in any 
other manner, any copies or copy of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, or 
any other printed or written news- 
paper, magazine, circular, letter or 
other document or instrument what- 
soever, which shall contain or in any 
manner refer to the name of the com- 
plainant, its business or its product in 
the ‘We don’t patronize’ or the ‘Un- 
fair’ list of the defendants . . . and 
from publishing or otherwise circu- 
lating, whether in writing or orally, 
any statement or notice of any kind 
or character whatsoever, calling at- 
tention to the complainant’s custom- 
ers, or of dealers or tradesmen, or 
the public, to any boycott against the 
complainant, its business or its prod- 
MCE . « « 


The action of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court,‘ which 
refused, however, to sustain the 
order of the District Court imprison- 
ing American Federation of Labor 
officials for contempt. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor felt that the injunction was an 
abridgement of their right to a free 
expression in their own publications.° 
Nevertheless, it made no attempt to 
continue the publication of the Bucks 
Stove and Range Co. as “unfair’’, and 
the original dispute was settled 
shortly thereafter. 

*“Gompers v. Buck Stove and Range Co., 221 


U. S. 418. 
° A. F. of L. Proceedings, 1903, pp. 16, 217 
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At the 1920 convention, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor declared 
officially that: 


“The rights of free speech, free 
assembly, and free press are inalien- 
able and beyond the power of an 
judge, court, legislative a or ad- 
ministrative official to qualify, mod- 
ify, abrogate, or suspend.” ° 

The occasion for this statement 
was the almost complete suspension 
of civil rights in a number of Pennsyl- 
vania towns during the steel organ- 
izing campaign and strike of 1919- 
1920. The grossest example cited 
at the convention was a city ordinance 
of Duquesne, Pennsylvania, under 
which the mayor was given authority 
to prohibit all public meetings 
whether in private halls, on private 
or public property, or in the streets.’ 

On numerous other occasions, the 
Federation has expressed itself on the 
question of the freedom of the press.* 
Throughout these statements may be 
seen the conviction of the labor move- 
ment that only with a free press can 
it depend upon a fair presentation of 
the facts of labor relations, and that 
abridgments of the free press are 
certain to work their greatest hard- 
ships upon labor and its friends.° 
For conclusive evidence of this we 
must examine not only the statements 
of the Federation but also its acts. 

In 1901, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was requested to place upon the “un- 
fair” list a publication largely sup- 
ported by organized labor. Admit- 
ting the justice of the complaint 


*Ibid., 1920, p. 423. 
"Idem. 

®*Ibid., 1909, p. 277; 1912, p. 382; 1913, P. 30T. 
® See especially, Proceedings, 1909, p. 277 
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against the paper, the Executive 
Council ruled that: 


“We do not believe we should 
officially place a paper on the unfair 
list because of opinions expressed. 
Our movement stands for freedom 
of speech and the freedom of the 
press, and though the right is re- 
served to each union member as well 
as every citizen to purchase or de- 
cline to purchase any publication for 
any reason or for no reason at all, yet 
consistency and justice preclude our 
movement from placing a newspaper 
on the unfair list for expressions of 
opinion.” *° 

The same issue rose again in 1904, 
when the Central Labor Union of 
New Orleans placed a newspaper on 
the unfair list because of certain ex- 
pressions of opinion. Following the 
decision in a similar case in Omaha, 
the American Federation of Labor 
communicated with the New Orleans 
Central Labor Union, and requested 
the removal of the paper from the 
unfair list. The offending group 
failed to comply, whereupon the Com- 
mittee on Grievances, which was deal- 
ing with the matter recommended: 


“that the Executive Council enforce 
its decision even to the extent of re- 
voking the charter of the Central 
Body.” 


The report added the following 
comment : 


“We do not undertake to say that 
the statements complained of, as pub- 
lished by Editor Fleming, are justi- 
fied or otherwise; we are not in a 
position to know, but whatever the 
expressions may have been, the un- 
trammeled freedom of the press is 
so important to the well being, not 
only of organized labor, but to hu- 


* Thid., r901, p. 168. 
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man, civilized life, that no conceiv- 
able circumstance could arise that 
would warrant trade unionists, in 
their organized capacity, in oe a 
publication upon the ‘boycott’ list for 
the expression of an opinion.” * 


The 1904 convention of the Fed- 
eration concurred in this report of the 
committee. The paper was removed 
from the unfair list. The Executive 
Council commenting upon the inci- 
dent said: 

“One of the especially puzzling 
problems which confront our people 
today is that connected with freedom 
of the press. We know that in all 
ages freedom of the press has been 
the palladium of free institutions. 

“The only environment in which 
free institutions can be maintained is 
generated through freedom of expres- 
sion and press.” 


During 1930, a paper known as 
the Saturday Press was issued for 
eight weeks in Minnesota. Almost 
the entire space in each issue was de- 
voted to scurrilous, defamatory and 
libelous attacks against public off- 
cials, labor leaders and Jews. Under 
a Minnesota statute, the paper was 
suspended, the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota upholding the law. In an 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, defendants admitted the 
charges as to the contents of the 
paper but insisted that under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, plain- 
tiffs’ only recourse was in a libel suit. 
This position was upheld by the 
Court, which reversed the decision 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court." 

Although the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was completely out of 


Report of Committee on Grievances, A. F. 
of L. Proceedings, 1904, p. 223. 

2 Idem. 

8 Hear v. Minnesota, 283 U. S., 697. 
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sympathy with everything published 
in the paper, the Executive Council 
said it believed that the decision was 
“a great victory for free speech and 


free press.” ** 


The International Typographical 
Union 


This international union, as a mem- 
ber of the American Federation of 
Labor from its inception, is subject to 
the rulings of the Federation in con- 
nection with the free press. But the 
jurisdiction of the I. T. U. over news- 
writers prior to 1923 raised the ques- 
tion in a pointed form. The union 
was among those which most vigor- 
ously opposed the placing of the New 
Orleans paper on the unfair list. In 
1899, the president of the I. T. U. 
reported to its convention that at that 
time: 


“The newspaper writers were slow 
to organize, one of the drawbacks be- 
ing an impression among the publish- 
ers that the object in forming writers’ 
unions was a desire to establish a 
press censorship in the interest of the 
International Union. After demon- 
strating that the International was 
opposed to even the existing censor- 
ship, the president declared that— 

“The International Typographical 
Union does not, in any sense, desire 
to control printing establishments or 
publications. Our object is to main- 
tain fair conditions, sustain the rights 
of labor and secure a fair day’s pay 
for an honest day’s toil, and the or- 
ganized newspaper writer will be ex- 
pected to follow the instructions of 
the management in the performance 
of his labor in the same manner as 
the compositor follows the instruc- 
tions of his foreman in performing 


* A. F. of L., Proceedings, 1931, p. 126. 
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the mechanical work upon the news- 
paper.” 


The position of the Federation and 
of the I. T. U. is thus clear and con- 
sistent. It may be summarized as 
follows: 


(1) The free press is a basic and 
essential institution. 

(2) Labor will never employ its 
weapons to enforce its point of view 
upon any publication, nor will it pun- 
ish any publisher for the expression 
of views unfavorable to labor. 

(3) But this does not mean that 
organized labor will not attempt to 
secure from publishers as from other 
employers, those wages, hours and 
working conditions which are recog- 
nized as the legitimate ends of organ- 
ized labor. 


The American Newspaper Guild 


In delivering a charter to the 
American Newspaper Guild on Au- 
gust 7, 1936, William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, said: ’ 


“T understand some of the news- 
paper owners’ claim that if you be- 
come thoroughly organized and affli- 
ated to the American Federation of 
Labor that then you will become 
autocratic and through the power and 
influence of the American Federation 
of Labor you will seek domination 
and control. ... I want to declare 
what I know to be the truth that the 
oficers and members of the News- 
paper Guild do not seek to interfere 
with the freedom of the press. .. . 
There is no disposition, on the part 
of the Newspaper Guild or of the 
American Federation of Labor, to in- 


International Typographical Union. Pro- 
ceedings, 1899; quoted in Tracy, G. A., History 
of the Typographical Union, pp. 581-2. 
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terfere, in any way whatsoever, with 
the publication policies of the news- 
papers of the country. . . . 

I know that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would not, at any time, 
sponsor any movement that, even to 
the remotest degree, could be inter- 
preted as interfering with the free- 
dom of the press; for if there is any 
principle that is fundamental to the 
Organized Labor movement of the 
Nation, it is the freedom of the press, 
and coupled with that is the freedom 
of assemblage, the freedom of speech, 
the right to worship in accordance 
with the dictates of conscience. These 
are principles that are fundamental 
to the American Federation of Labor 
and they have always been defended, 
without modification or compromise 
by the Organized Labor move- 
ment.”’ ** 


This statement was not a warning 
to the Guild, but a statement of the 
American Federation of Labor pol- 
icy. Asa warning, it would have been 
superfluous. 

The Constitution of the Guild con- 
tains the following provision: 


“Sec. 2. The purpose of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild shall be... 
to guarantee, as far as it is able, con- 
stant honesty in the news, to raise the 
standard of journalism and ethics of 
the industry... .”*” 


The Guild also insists upon free- 
dom of speech within its own organi- 
zation: 


“No eligible person shall be barred 
from membership, suspended, fined, 
expelled or discriminated against by 
reason of sex, race, or religious or 


7*From the speech at the charter meeting of 
the Guild in New York, Aug. 7, 1935; copy filed 
with the Board. 

7 American Newspaper Guild. Constitution, 
Adopted by the 1936 Convention, Section 1. 
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politieal convictions or because of any- 


99 18 


thing he writes for publication. 
The Guild Code of Ethics ** con- 


tains the statement: 


““(1) That a newspaperman’s first 
duty is to give the public accurate and 
unbiased news reports. . . .” 


to which the 1935 convention added 
condemnation of : 


“(1) The carrying of publicity in 
news columns in the guise of news 
matter. 

““(2) The current practice of re- 
quiring the procuring or writing of 
stories which newspapermen know 
are false or misleading and which 
work oppression or wrong to persons 
and to groups.” *° 

The 1934 convention adopted a 
resolution: 


“That the American Newspaper 
Guild strive tirelessly for integrity of 
news columns,” ** 


which was elaborated by the 1936 
convention into: 


“The American Newspaper Guild, 
while recognizing that the responsi- 
bility for both news and editorial pol- 
icy rests upon the publisher and not 
upon the newspaper men, nevertheless 
declares it to be the obective of news- 
paper men to strive constantly for 
better honesty and accuracy in the 
presentation of news.” ** 

The original demand for the estab- 


lishment of these principles came 
from the locals of the Guild. For 


8 Ibid., Sec. 4A. 

® Adopted at the 1935 Convention. 

*® Part of a statement by Robert M. Buck, vice- 
president of the Guild, before the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, 74th Cong., 
1st session, Hearings on S. 1958. National 
Labor Relations Bd., pp. 727-728. 

1 Guild Reporter, Nov. 15, 1935, Pp. 7. 

= Guild Reporter, Aug. 1, 1936, p. 6. 
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example, in May, 1934, the Cleve- 
land Guild unit adopted a resolution 
which read, in part: 

‘Whereas, the keystone of a free 
press is the right to write and publish 
the truth as the writer finds it, and 

‘‘Whereas, the maintenance of a 
free press must always be the primary 
obligation of any organization of 
men and women who devote their 
lives to getting the news. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that 
membership in the American News- 
paper Guild shall never be condi- 
tioned by economic, social, political 
or religious beliefs . . . nor shall a 
member ever be penalized or discip- 
lined, suspended or removed from 
membership or office in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild or any local 
guild because of anything he may 
have written for an employing pub- 
lisher.”’ ** 

To the traditional attitude of labor 
toward a free press, the Guild, it will 
be observed, has added a new con- 
ception. To the passive determina- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, “We will do nothing to 
abridge the freedom of the press,” 
the Guild adds “We will maintain 
and develop the free press.” 

This constitutes a challenge to the 
publishers, who have assumed sole 
trusteeship of the freedom of the 
press. This attitude is incomprehen- 
sible to the Guild, which feels itself as 
much a part of the industry as the 
publisher. Most of the members ex- 
pect to be in the newspaper business 
for the rest of their lives; their best 
years, their whole hopes, are in a 
journalistic career. This tone is un- 
mistakable in the Guild Reporter, 
official organ of the Guild. The most 
casual perusal of this paper reveals 
~ = Guild Reporter, June, 1934, p. 3. 
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the feeling of the membership that 
they have an all important stake in 
the newspaper industry. 

Holding to such a view, the edi- 
torial and reportorial staffs of news- 
papers are disinclined completely to 
relinquish to the owner of the news- 
paper the guardianship of the heri- 
tage of the free press. At times this 
attitude goes even further. Many 
Guild members insist that there is no 
reason to believe that the publishers 
are less likely to be influenced by 
special interests than other groups.” 

Some publishers objected to the 
affiliation of the Guild with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The Guild 
insists that in the determination of its 
policy, it remains an autonomous 
body, except that its charter was con- 
ditional upon the Guild’s agreeing to 
maintain the freedom of the press; 
whereas, actually, a very consider- 
able influence on the presentation of 
the news is exercised by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association on 
the one hand, and by large adver- 
tisers, on the other. 

Recently we have seen renewed 
evidence of the efforts of some news- 
paper publishers to prevent self- 
organization on the part of their 
employees and to avoid collective 
bargaining with them under the pre- 
tense that the chief motive is to 
preserve the freedom of the press. 
The pious invocation of the sacred- 
ness of the freedom of the press to 
negative collective bargaining does not 
sound convincing in an industry in 
which collective bargaining has been 
practiced for thirty-six years. 

The record of the trade union 


24See the feature of the Guild Reporter, “The 
Free Press,” edited by Evelyn Seeley. 


experience in the newspaper industry * 
may be summarized in one unqualified 
statement: there cannot be found a 
single instance in the entire history of 
these unions when organization has 
resulted in the slightest abridgement 
of the freedom of the press. Further- 
more, the question has never even 
been raised by publishers or their em- 
ployees where collective bargaining 
has been established. All negotia- 
tions have involved only the ordinary 
subjects of collective bargaining; 
wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. 

The notion that the organization 
of newswriters is a threat to the 
free press is of recent origin. No 
actual evidence has been presented. 
In none of the strikes in which the 
Guild has been involved has the 
freedom of the press been an issue. 
Among these newspapers which have 
agreements with the Guild or with 
other A. F. of L. unions, the ques- 
tion has not arisen. In the case of 
the Boston Newswriters’ Union, 
there is positive evidence that the 
freedom of the press was never in- 
volved. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
cry that the free press is threatened 
by the Guild is heard only from those 
sections of the newspaper industry 
where there are no bargaining re- 
lations with the Guild, and where 
there is hostility to newswriters’ 
organizations on quite different 
grounds. No appeal to the facts of 
collective bargaining yields the slight- 
est support to this charge, and this 
is the only source from which the 
charge could acquire any validity. 

25These include the mechanical printing 
trades, I. T. U. newswriters unions, Federal 


Labor Unions of newswriters, and the American 
Newspaper Guild. 
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IV. THE MONEY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Sally—Hello, boys. Pat is working 
on the late shift tonight; so we 
decided I'd better come in his place 
and talk over the money part of 
this unemployment insurance. You 
know we women are always inter- 
ested in where the money comes 
from. 

Bill—That’s right. We're glad you 
came, Sally. Sit down with us. 


Sally —How’s the 
George? 


grandfather, 


George—Just fine, Sally. The wife 
and I say that this grandchild is the 
finest baby we ever saw. 


Bill—Sounds like folks with their first 
grandchild, doesn’t it? 


Sally—You can’t touch George with 
a ten foot pole now. 


Sally—I’ll bet he’s had to buy a new 


hat. How many sizes larger did 
you have to get it, George? 


George—Your kidding doesn’t 
bother me one little bit. 


Sally—And how’s May, Bill? 


Bill—Well, she’s not feeling quite so 
well, today. She’s up and down, 
you know. The boy thought he’d 
landed a job yesterday, but they 
turned him down again. He’s got 
lots of grit, but he came home 
pretty blue. 
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Sally—And the other children? 


Bill—Oh, they’re fine, none of them 
have ever been sick a day in their 
lives. 


Sally—Well, Pat told me not to waste 
time gabbing, but to get right down 
to work. He hated like everything 
to miss this meeting tonight. But, 
the wife has to hang on to the 
pocketbook and stretch the pay en- 
velope to cover the rent and gro- 
cery bills and all the rest. So I just 
up and came. 


Bill—Well, Sally, Pat says the reason 
he asks so many questions is be- 
cause he’s got to answer those you 
fire at him when he gets home. 


Sally—Yes, we do talk this unem- 
ployment insurance business over a 
lot. I sure was mad the first time 
he came home so late after the 
union meeting. I thought he’d just 
been gabbing with you fellows and 
wasn’t watching the clock. Then 
he told me all you folks had been 
saying about this Social Security 
Law. That got me interested. 
And I’ve promised to pass it on to 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, too. 


George—Well, the boys kind of kid 
me because I’m anxious to know 
where the money is coming from 
for this insurance. 














Sally—Well, they can call you a tight- 
wad, if they want to. But when 
they really need the insurance 
money, I'll bet my hat they'll want 
to be sure it’s there,—just as much 
as you do. There are several things 
about the money part of the un- 
employment insurance that Pat 
and I want to get straight about. 
He says he has the general layout 
of the thing now,—and I’ve some- 
thing of an idea how it goes my- 
self. But it’s all so complicated it 
takes a lot of talking to get it 
straight. 


Bill—I feel the same way. I’ve got 
the words of the law pretty well in 
mind; but I’m not just sure how 
it works in spots. I begin to see 
where your practical experience 
counts, Old Timer. 


George—Well, of course, you know 
that the money for unemployment 
insurance comes from a tax on the 
payrolls of companies that employ 
as many as 8 people at least one 
day a week for 20 weeks in the 
year. 


Sally—Yes,—and I know the tax is 
1 per cent of the payroll in 1936; 
2 per cent in 1937; and 3 per cent 
in 1938 and every year after that. 
As I understand it, it doesn’t come 
out of the worker’s pay envelope. 


Bill—That’s right. The employer 
pays it, just like the rest of his 
taxes. I suppose he has to keep a 
payroll record for the year and 
send that in when he pays his other 
taxes. 


Sally—Before I got married I used to 
do office work, and I know that 


some of those pay rolls get in a 
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mess. You'll have to keep an 
awful sharp eye to see that those 
books are straight, I’m telling you. 


Bill—Yeah, there are all sorts of 
ways of getting around taxes,— 
especially for those big shots who 
can hire slick lawyers to help them. 
I think the government will have 
to be pretty strict about it, espe- 
cially where companies don’t keep 
very good books. 


George—There’s got to be a mighty 
careful check on pay rolls. The 
money the companies pay on the 
tax has got to be the proper part 
of the full payroll. That’s where 
the U. S. tax inspectors and the 
inspectors from the state unem- 
ployment insurance come in. You 
know, we talked last time about 
how hard it’ll be to get credit for 
our full share of that payroll. 


Sally—yYes, you've got to be sure that 
the record on your wages is 
straight, because the benefits you 
draw are going to depend on what 
you’ve been paid. With all the 
mouths we have to feed around our 
place, we may be in a pretty tight 
jam if Pat doesn’t get his full share 
when the layoff season comes. 


George—Yes, and that means that 
we've got to know what stands to 
our credit on the payroll. 


Bill—I wonder whether that payroll 
record for every worker will go in- 
to the state unemployment insur- 
ance office each time it’s made out, 
or just once a year. 


Sally—Just think of all the payrolls 
they'll have to keep on file! I 
wouldn’t want to be a file clerk in 
that office! 
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George—Well, they’ve got to do 
that. Or else they’ll have to wait 
till a man’s out of work and then 
go and check with the employer’s 
record. That would be some job, 
—especially if a fellow’s worked 
for several companies in the two 
years before he’s laid off. 


Bill—It’s my guess the union will 
have to check over the report on 
each member that goes into the 
insurance office. It’s about the 
only way I can see to make sure a 
man’s record is straight. 


George—You’re right. We'll have 


to do that. 


Sally—That’s what Pat and I 
thought. There’s one thing I don’t 
quite see, though. That’s how the 
state and federal governments ar- 
range with each other to collect 
this unemployment insurance tax. 


Bill—Well, Sally, suppose a state 
passes its own unemployment in- 
surance law. Then the state col- 
lects a payroll tax from the em- 
ployers to pay for the unemploy- 
ment insurance in that state. 


Sally—Do you mean, Bill, that the 
state and the federal governments 
both tax the employers’ payrolls? 


Bill—Yes, but the federal and state 
payroll taxes for unemployment 
insurance can fit into each other. 
They call it an offset scheme,—and 
it works this way. If the Social 
Security Board approves the state’s 
law the employers can get credit 
for what they pay the state against 
what they owe to the federal gov- 
ernment. They can credit what 
they pay the state for as much as 
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go per cent of what they owe the 
federal government. 


George—That way Uncle Sam en- 
courages all the states to pass a 
good unemployment insurance law. 
The employer doesn’t save much 
on his payroll tax if the state hasn’t 
a good law. Ifthe state has a good 
law, 90 per cent of that federal 
money can come back into the 
state. 


Bill—The federal government keeps 
the state unemployment insurance 
money in a trust fund. It stays 
there till the state needs it to pay 
out the unemployment benefits. 


Sally—What happens if the state 
doesn’t use up all of its credit with 
the federal unemployment trust 
fund every year? 


Bill—The rest of the money stays in 
the fund till it’s needed. Just 
think, Sally, what we could have 
done with some credit like that in 
this depression! 


George—lI don’t mind piling up credit 
with the unemployment trust fund. 
I am worried, though, about prom- 
ising to pay unemployment bene- 
fits when you haven’t enough 
money in the fund to pay them. 
That’s why I say we’ve got to be 
careful about the amount of bene- 
fits we pay and how long we pay 
them. 


Sally—Speaking of paying insurance, 
I read in the paper the other day 
that some states are going to tax 
the workers as well as the em- 
ployers for this unemployment in- 
surance. I suppose that’s just a lot 
of talk? 
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Bill—No it’s not, Sally. They are 
fixing to do it; and I’m dead against 
it. It’s just taking it out of our 
pay envelopes,—making us pay the 
cost of unemployment instead of 
charging it up to industry. 


George—Well, I’m not so sure but 
that labor pays it in the end either 
way. If it’s a tax on the company’s 
payroll, I wonder who really pays 
it. 

Sally—Sure, they'll make us pay. 
They’ll cut our wages or add it 
onto the price of things we buy. 
Right now prices are going up fas- 
ter than Pat’s wages. 


George—Exactly. It’s just a little 
more open when we pay a part of 
this tax directly. 


Bill—Well, the tax might come out 
of profits if the company paid all 
of it. 


George—It might, and then again it 
mightn’t. 


Bill—I suppose you think it doesn’t 
make any difference that organized 
labor has come out against taxing 
the workers for unemployment in- 
surance. They did that after they 
made a real study of it. 


Sally—Of course, more taxes mean 
more money in the insurance trust 
fund. That would mean getting 
more benefits when you’re laid off, 


wouldn’t it? But I’m not so sure 
it’s such a good thing right now. 
They oughtn’t to take more out of 
the pay envelope just when people 
are getting back to work. 


Bill—Some folks argue that labor 
will have more control over the 
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insurance funds if it pays directly. 
But I don’t think much of that 
argument. 


George—I don’t either. In this or 
any other law, our money doesn’t 
count as much as what we do to put 
across a good law and see that it 
is well administered. One of the 
ways to make sure the law’s work- 
ing right is to put some of our best 
people on the advisory boards 
they’ll be setting up. We won't 
have a bit more to say about un- 
employment insurance just because 
workers pay directly into the fund. 
I do think, though, that since we’ll 
pay anyhow, it’s a good idea to pay 
directly, so that people will realize 
it. 

Bill—I think you’re all wet. The 
worker knows he pays the bill. So 
does any one else who isn’t blind in 
one eye and can’t see out of the 
other. Anyway, we're paying 
enough as it is. 


Sally—I’m getting all muddled up. 
When I listen to you, George, I 
agree with you. Then when I hear 


Bill, I think he’s right. 


George—Well, Sally, it isn’t only 
the women folks who get tangled 
up. We all ought to study it out 
instead of going off half-cocked: 
with our opinions. And that means 
me, too. I’m no Moses—and any- 
how, nobody can tell about the law 
for sure till we’ve lived with it 
awhile. What we think will work 
today we may have to change to- 
morrow. 


Sally—lI ’spect so; but it takes people 
like you, George, with a lot of 
sense, to see it. There’s another 
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thing Pat and I don’t exactly see. 
It’s about that payroll tax from 
our state. The money is to be kept 
in an unemployment trust fund in 
Washington, isn’t it? 


Bill—Check. 


Sally—Then when somebody like 
you or Pat whose insurance has 
been paid by that payroll tax is 
laid off, he draws his insurance 
benefits, that is, after he’s finished 
his waiting period. 


Bill—Right again. 


Sally—And the employment office 
sees that you’re paid. It draws 
the money for paying you from 
that unemployment trust fund in 
Washington? 


Bill—Exactly. 


Sally—And as long as the state has 
any money to its credit in that un- 
employment trust fund, you get 
your benefits? 


George—That’s the way they work 
it under what they call the pooled 
fund. That’s where all the unem- 
ployment insurance money is kept 
together by the federal govern- 
ment in a trust fund in Washing- 
ton. 


Sally—That’s just the point. I read 
about that pooled fund and an- 
other one. I’ve forgotten what 
they call it. Pat didn’t know what 
it meant, either. You’ve got to keep 
an eye peeled not to get gypped 
when they begin calling things by 
fancy names. 


George—You mean the employer re- 
serves scheme, I guess. They’re 
trying to put that across in some 
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states; but I don’t think it’ll work. 
As I understand it, the idea of all 
insurance is to distribute risks as 
widely as possible. That’s what a 
pooled fund does. Just think of 
all the kinds of companies that 
will be insured in one state! But 
under a reserves scheme, they’re 
all tied up in separate little bun- 
dies. It’s like trying to have a 
separate fire insurance company 
for each city block,—just because 
some blocks hope they. won’t have 
any fires. What’s bound to hap- 
pen in that case, as I see it, is that 
nobody will be as sure of getting 
his insurance in case something 
happens. 


Bill—It'd be fine, I suppose, for some 
of the lucky companies that hap- 
pened not to have any unemploy- 
ment,—but not much good for the 
workers as a whole in this country. 


Sally—Well, what is it anyway? 
Why do they call it by a different 
name? Just to mix us all up? 


Bill—It’s this way, Sally. A com- 
pany pays its payroll tax into the 
insurance fund, and the money’s 
earmarked for that company’s em- 
ployees when they’re laid off. It 
can’t be used for any other work- 
ers at all. 


George—Suppose that company 
doesn’t lay off people for a few 
years. A tidy fund piles up to its 
credit in the unemployment trust 
fund. Then the company hopes to 
get a lower rate in its payroll tax. 


Sally—So that’s the big idea! The 
company’s trying to save on that 
tax. 
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Bill—Well, the lower tax is supposed 
to encourage the company not to 
lay off people. You know if a 
plant puts in safety devices and has 
a good safety record, it generally 
pays lower accident insurance rates 
for workmen’s compensation. 
Pat’s probably told you how the 
insurance inspectors are always 
around checking up on the plant 
and setting its rates. This is sup- 
posed to work the same way. 


Sally—That sounds goofy to me. Ac- 
cidents and unemployment are two 
different things. The company can 
control accidents. But you know 
yourself they told you boys they 
couldn’t help laying you off during 
the depression. 


Bill—That’s true. Any company is 
dependent on other ones just to 
keep going. 


Sally—My brother works in a fac- 
tory that makes automobile parts. 
When Ford and General Motors 
cut production and lay men off, his 
factory just about has to close 
down. 


Bill—Sure, and when the automobile 
factories close down, thousands of 
fellows who work in the steel and 
rubber and glass plants lose their 
jobs, too. Then they buy less 
things that other workers make— 
and thousands more are unem- 
ployed. It’s like an endless chain, 
because industry is so closely tied 
up together today. 


George—The reason the reserves 
scheme won’t work, Sally, isn’t 
only because industries are depend- 
ent on each other. An industry is 
like a person. First it’s small. 


Then it grows up. Then some day 
it may get old and die out. It may 
always be small, or it may be a 
giant. It may live a short time, or 
get to be as old as Methuselah. 
Take automobiles. I can remem- 
ber the first one I saw. Then every- 
body started buying cars. Work- 
ers swarmed into Detroit to make 
them. Now the industry’s grown 
up and can’t take on new workers. 
Some day it’ll die down. 


Sally—You mean they ought to pay 


more for unemployment insurance 
when they are growing fast and 
making lots of profits. That’s just 
the time they would pay the least 
under this reserves plan, isn’t it? 


George—Smart girl, Sally! It’s the 


same with the electrical equipment 
industry today. Of course, it also 
has had setbacks during the de- 
pression. But you women folks 
and everybody else are finding new 
ways of using electricity every day. 
That means more workers in the 
plants making electric refrigera- 
tors and washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners and all sorts of 
things. We don’t know how long 
this industry will go on expanding. 
While it does, it'll probably have 
fewer layoffs than other industries. 


Sally—Then under this unemploy- 


ment reserves scheme the reserve 
fund for unemployment insurance 
in the electrical industry would 
hardly be touched for several 
years. That would mean that the 
tax the companies had to pay into 
the unemployment insurance fund 
would be cut way down? 


George—That’s the idea. 
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Sally—But then some fine day they’ll 
probably start laying off men and 
crying about how they simply can’t 
afford to reduce hours and keep 
men on the job. They’ll forget 
they were making their pile when 
business was going strong. And 
they’ll ask us to do our part again 
by going without anything to eat. 


George—That’s the way I see it. 
The industry will stop growing, or 
it will put in labor displacing ma- 
chinery. Either way there'll be 
thousands too many _ workers 
counting on making a living in it. 


Bill—And the unemployment insur- 
ance reserves won't be big enough 
to pay the workers in those in- 
dustries while they’re finding other 
jobs. 


Sally—Can’t you men do something 
to stop industry from doing such 
things? What’s your union doing 
about it anyway? 


Bill—I don’t see how we can stop it, 
Sally. Machines ought to mean 
more things for all of us and for 
less money. But I don’t think you 
can stop any industry from grow- 
ing fast and absorbing new work- 
ers—or slowing down, either. 


Sally—I can remember the interur- 
ban trolley line I used to take when 
I went to see my grandmother. 
They were the biggest things go- 
ing then. We thought they’d last 
forever, and now look at ’em. 


George—But I think there’s some- 
thing we can do, Sally, even if we 
can’t stop an industry from ex- 
panding today and slowing down 


tomorrow. If we look at all in- 
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dustry as one piece, we can see to it 
that industries and companies that 
are expanding help to pay for the 
layoffs in those that are slowing 
down. 


Bill—I never thought of that before, 
—but of course that’s the way it 
works. Industry is all of one piece. 
It takes you, Old Timer, to show 
us what’s what. 


Sally—Yes, I begin to see it, too. 
Why, if they did put aside big 
enough unemployment reserves for 
every industry, half the money in 
the country would be tied up in 
reserves, wouldn’t it? 


Bill—Yeah. And what’s more I don’t 
think any one industry will ever put 
aside enough to pay all the benefits 
its workers are entitled to when 
there’s a general lay-off. 


George—But if you think of all in- 
dustry as a whole, the strong ones 
can help those that are easing 
down. Then when those strong 
ones begin to slow down, they can, 
in turn be helped by other indus- 
tries. 


Bill—Looking at it that way, it seems 
to me, a reserves plan is just side- 
stepping real unemployment insur- 
ance. 


George—Of course. 


Sally—Well, then what's this merit- 
rating plan they’re trying to put 
into some state laws? 


Bill—I guess the merit rating plan is 
just another way for the employer 
to get a lower tax rate. The com- 
pany’s tax depends on its layoffs, 
like in the reserves scheme. If it 
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doesn’t lay off many workers, it 
pays a lower payroll tax. 


Sally—It seems to me they’re think- 
ing more about the money than 
about the people who are out of 
work. 


George—That’s because they only 
look at the insurance money in one 
way. The folks that talk about 
saving the company money on in- 
surance seem to think the only rea- 
son for running a plant is to make 
profits. They don’t think that the 
worker has a right to earn his liv- 
ing,—or that when he can’t get a 
job he should have that insurance 
as a right. 


Bill—And they seem to think the in- 
surance money a worker gets is 
just thrown away. They’ve got an 
idea that anything they save for 
the company helps it to make more 
profits. They forget that insur- 
ance benefits mean that the work- 
ers have that much more money to 
spend on things their families 
need. 


Sally—You’re right. The workers’ 
wives don’t just put that insurance 
money in a sock. They buy bread 
and shoes. They pay the rent and 
the milk bills. 


Bill—That means that grocers and 
shoemakers and landlords can buy 
things,—that factories can keep 
going, and more workers can work. 


Sally—That’s just what Pat was 
reading in a book he got from the 
library the other day. It said in- 
dustry in a whole nation is like the 
production line in a plant. If 
there’s an obstruction anywhere it 
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stops other operations—until it 
ends up by blocking the whole 
works. 


George—Yes, that’s the way I see it 
too. Only insurance isn’t the whole 
story. 


Bill—I'd say insurance isn’t even as 
important as the union scale of 
wages and hours to keep the flow 
of production from getting 
jammed up. 


George—Fact is, insurance is more 
like an emergency switch that turns 
on reserve current. It keeps pro- 
duction flowing when the main 
power line breaks down. When 
you’re going on regular current, 
you hardly realize it’s there. But 
when something happens to the 
main line, you’d be in a tough fix if 
it weren’t for that reserve power. 


Sally—That’s where we’ve been in 
this depression. The factories and 
men were right there and ready to 
go—all but the buyers. And we 
couldn’t buy. So the factories had 
to stop. 


Bill—I think our first job is to give 
this country’s production plant 
more buying power through better 
wages and shorter hours. 


George—And our other job is to pro- 
vide for emergencies through in- 
surance. 


Sally—N ow I’m beginning to see why 
Pat’s all stirred up about this in- 
surance. I’d like to see where the 
insurance for old folks fits in, too. 


Bill—Y ou bet I would too, Sally. 


Sally—Dad and mother keep pester- 
ing me to find out about these old 
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age pensions. They’ve lived with 
us, you know, ever since things got 
so bad in the depression. That 
time when Pat was out of a job for 
months and months you could 
hardly get ’em to eat enough to 
keep a bird alive. Finally, Dad 
confessed he couldn’t bear to take 
the food out of the children’s 
mouth. He got so thin Pat finally 
raised the roof;—said if they 
stopped eating he would, too. I 
never saw him so mad in all my 
life. I guess we were all pretty 
much on edge. I was scared. But 
Mom only cried,—said she was 
glad I had such a good man. 


George—Pat is o. k., Sally. Your 
dad told me about the spunk he 
showed all that time he was out of 
work, 


Bill—It’s folks like him and your 
dad that should have this social 
security we’ve been talking about. 
I’m getting keen about it,—now 
that I see what it’s aiming to do. 


Sally—And now that the union’s 
asked you boys to report on Social 
Security in this state, you’d better 
go into it right. I don’t care how 
late Pat stays after the meetings if 
that’s what you’re up to. But, be- 
lieve me, if you boys don’t see that 
we've got the right dope in our 
state social security laws, it’s going 
to be hard to explain to the wife 
and the kids, especially when the 
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next depression they’re already 
talking about comes along. 


Bill—You’re right there, Sally. But 


you women have to keep on your 
toes about it, too. You have a 
vote, the same as we do; and it’s up 
to you to help. The union’s going 
to know who the real friends of 
social security are,—and we've got 
to vote for them. 


Sally—Sure. And we can defeat the 


enemies of social security, too. But 
right now I don’t know enough 
about it to vote right. The thing 
I'd like to know something about 
now is these old age pensions. 


Bill—I wrote to the Workers Educa- 


tion Bureau for information about 
the old age pensions. They’ve sent 
some good stuff. We'll be going 
over it, so we can report at the next 
meeting. 


George—Well, I’d say we were off 


to a good running start on this 
whole Social Security Law. And, 
believe me, all of us union mem- 
bers had better take it into our 
heads to get a workable law and 
keep it operating efficiently. We'll 
be doing a whale of a lot of good 
for ourselves and everybody else. 


Sally—And you'd better let the wo- 


men in on some of this informa- 
tion, too. After all, we're just as 
interested as you are. 


Bill—Well, come back any time, 


Sally. We'll be glad to have you. 
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AN IDEA WORTH HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


in a cooperative store and 

many of them were made in 
factories owned and run by the coop- 
erative movement. Brother Andrew 
Naesmith of England, Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Weavers Associa- 
tion, made this statement when he 
was in America a year ago, attending 
the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as Delegate of the 
British Trades’ Union Congress. In 
his voice spoke the pride of a great 
achievement for the betterment of 
working people. 

Why was Brother Naesmith so en- 
thusiastic about cooperatives ? 

Was it because the cooperatives of 
England distribute among their mem- 
bers, who are chiefly members of 
trade unions, $120,000,000 a year in 
profits made by selling honest goods 
at honest prices? Or was it because 
the 300,000 trade union members 
who are employees of cooperatives in 
England have better wages and work- 
ing conditions than any similar group 
working for private industry? All 
employees of cooperatives are mem- 
bers of trade unions, while in private 
distributive trades only 5 per cent are 
organized. In Great Britain, 7% 
million families, or nearly three- 
quarters of all families, are mem- 
bers of cooperatives. British Trade 
Unions have built this great move- 
ment, and today after almost a cen- 
tury of progress they are reaping the 
harvest of their achievement. 

This in itself is reason for pride 
and enthusiasm—but there is more. 
Let us look to Sweden. At the Inter- 
national Conference on Workers’ 
Nutrition and Social Policy last sum- 


EZ VERY garment I wear was sold 
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mer, Sweden’s working population 
was found to have the highest living 
standard of any nation in the world. 
Experts at the conference reported 
that 2500 calories a day was the very 
minimum food requirement on which 
a working man could live in health 
and efficiency; in America, large sec- 
tions of our working population were 
below this standard: they could afford 
no more than a 2300 calorie level; but 
in Sweden all groups were on a higher 
plane and the lowest had reached a 
3100 calorie standard. In Sweden 
there arenoslums. The people, with 
government cooperation, have elim- 
inated that evil; also there is practi- 
cally no unemployment in Sweden. 

How were these things accom- 
plished in Sweden? The answer in 
very brief form: A strong trade union 
movement, plus a strong consumers’ 
cooperative movement, plus a govern- 
ment that serves its people by fur- 
nishing credit at low cost and in other 
important capacities. 

Here we have a further clue to 
Brother Naesmith’s enthusiasm. Back 
of the cooperative stores, which sold 
him coat, hat, suits and shoes, he saw 
factories owned cooperatively which 
produced them. He saw the consum- 
ers, who are wage and small salaried 
workers, owning their stores and their 
factories and putting in their own 
pockets the profits which now go to 
wealthy middle men and manufac- 
turers. 

An industrial system thus organ- 
ized and operated by the people and 
for the people is no idle dream. Al- 
ready a large portion of England’s in- 
dustry is so organized; 14 per cent of 
all the goods sold at retail in England 
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pass over cooperative counters, and 
many of them are made in cooperative 
factories. Sweden’s achievement can 
be judged by its results. In France, 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, Russia, Swit- 
zerland, Finland, Hungary, Poland, 
Belgium, Denmark and a score of 
other countries there are strong con- 
sumers’ cooperative movements. 

What does the growth of this 
movement mean for workers? 

1. Profits given back to the con- 
sumer-owners, who are chiefly 
workers. 

2. Higher living standards. Profits 
given to consumers increase mass 
buying power; greater buying power 
means greater production, and 
greater production, equitably distrib- 
uted, means progressively higher 
standards of living. 

3. Better quality goods. Con- 
sumer cooperatives insist on quality. 
As cooperative retail stores grow, 
they go into the wholesaling business, 
then into manufacturing. When con- 
sumers produce for their own needs 
they made what they want; this means 
quality goods, the end of fake adver- 
tising and worthless products. 

4. Less unemployment. Cooper- 
atives link consumer and producer; 
consumer-owned factories know what 
their customers want—they produce 
for a ‘known demand.” When guess 
work is eliminated and buying power 
flows evenly to consumers who need 
it, rather than to rich folks who re- 
invest it, then production runs 
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smoothly and steadily, without the 
excesses of boom periods and short- 
ages of depression. This means 
steady work; less unemployment. 

What has the cooperative move- 
ment accomplished here in America? 
The movement here is largely made 
up of farmers—American farmers 
are today buying 12% per cent of 
their farm supplies cooperatively. In- 
stead of declining during depression 
as private business has done, these 
farmers’ cooperatives doubled their 
business in the five years from 1929 
to 1934. Cooperative purchasing of 
farm supplies increased from $125,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000. 

Cooperatives in America are oper- 
ating chiefly in four fields: Farmers’ 
supplies—feed, seed and fertilizer— 
in the East; gasoline and oil in the 
middle west; fire, automobile and life 
insurance; and groceries and dry 
goods. The first cooperative gasoline 
station was opened 15 years ago; to- 
day there are 2,000, selling from 40 
to 50 million dollars’ worth of gas- 
oline and saving their members from 
four to five million dollars yearly. 

This is a good beginning. How can 
trade unions take their part in this 
growing movement for cooperative 
enterprise? Watch the next. issues 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
suggestions; and study the Roche- 
dale principles of cooperation, the 
foundation stones of consumers’ co- 
operation. 


EASTER 


WHAT man may count his profit in his loss? 

Oh doubting heart, look up through tears and see 
Beyond the wooden starkness of the Cross 

The new leaves on the green, the living Tree. 





—Vircinia Lyne TUNSTALL. 














MORE ABOUT THE NEW UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION LAWS 


men and women in this coun- 

try are now covered by un- 
employment compensation laws. 
These are new laws; so new that most 
of us hardly realize they exist. 

But they are labor laws. Every 
word they contain is vital to labor. 

Plans and policies, rules and regu- 
lations to carry out these laws are 
now in the making in 35 States. 

Every plan, every policy, rule, or 
regulation will affect labor. 

Legislatures now in session are 
considering amendments to some of 
these new laws. Legislatures in 
States that have no laws so far are 
considering unemployment compensa- 
tion bills. 

Whatever these legislatures do 
with respect to unemployment com- 
pensation is labor’s vital concern. 

The existence of the new unem- 
ployment compensation laws has not 
come home to most of us because 
these States have so far made no out- 
of-work benefit payments. Only in 
Wisconsin, where the law was passed 
in 1934, have any benefits been paid. 
There, however, over 5,000 people 
received checks from the State while 
they were out of work last year. 
Those 35 other States will begin mak- 
ing payments a year or two from now. 

Payments will not begin until then 
because the State must have an un- 
employment fund. The law says the 
contributions to that fund must accu- 
mulate for 2 years, so the fund will 
be large enough to meet the claims 
upon it. That means payments under 
the new laws will begin some time in 
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1938 in some States, in 1939 in the 
others. 


States Must Draw Up Plans and 
Policies Now 


Meantime, the State officials who 
are to administer the unemployment 
compensation laws are setting up 
their offices and working out their 
methods. They must decide first of 
all which employers are subject to the 
law and therefore must contribute to 
the unemployment fund. The State 
must set up a system for collecting the 
contributions. Just how much to col- 
lect in each case depends upon the 
pay roll of the employer, so the State 
must get from him a record of the 
wages he pays to you and me or any- 
body else who works for him. 

The State must know if and when 
we are laid off, and why—because if 
we “quit voluntarily” or are “dis- 
charged for misconduct” we may be 
disqualified for benefits. The State 
must know also when we go to work 
again, either for the same employer 
or for some other who is making con- 
tributions under the law. 

In fact—and this is very important 
—the State must keep track of the 
time we work from now on, because 
the number of weeks during which 
we may draw benefits, should we 
be out of work, will depend upon 
the number of weeks we are at work 
in the year or two years before we 
claim them—at work, that is, for em- 
ployers covered by the law. 

All this means a difficult book- 
keeping job for the State unemploy- 
ment compensation commission. It 
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means the planning of policies and 
rules and regulations right now. It 
means drawing up record forms to 
send out to employers and working 
out methods of securing the informa- 
tion needed to make sure that just 
claims are paid. 


Public Employment Offices Necessary 
To Unemployment Compensation 


The State unemployment compen- 
sation officials must plan for close co- 
operation with the public employment 
offices, because all benefit payments 
must be made through those offices. 
This means that the first thing you 
or I must do if we lose a job is to 
report to a public employment office. 
There we apply for another job, and 
at the same time register for out-of- 
work benefits in case we do not get a 
job after a certain time. It is impor- 
tant to do this promptly, because if 
we do not get another job before our 
“waiting period” under the law is 
up, the time we have lost is counted 
in the “‘waiting period,” and our un- 
employment benefits will begin the 
sooner. 

The public employment office 
comes into the picture again when 
our claim comes due. If the claim is 
clear, the employment office pays it to 
us. If the claim is questioned or de- 
nied, we may appeal to the unemploy- 
ment compensation commission, and 
still further to the courts if need be. 
But our direct dealings, for benefits 
under the unemployment compensa- 
tion law, are chiefly with the public 
employment office. 


Don’t Sign “Severance” Reports 


Every step in the program, every 
plan, every record form, is important 
to labor. 


Just how important ap- 
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peared the other day when a strike 
occurred in a plant in one of the States 
that has a new unemployment com- 
pensation law and a new system of 
record keeping. The employer in this 
case tried to get his striking employ- 
ees to sign a “severance report”— 
that is, a report which the State re- 
quires the employer himself to furn- 
ish whenever an employee leaves a 
job. 

Had these strikers signed, they 
would have declared themselves no 
longer this firm’s employees. And 
had this practice been permitted, 
workers in other places could have 
been forced, when temporarily laid 
off, to sign reports stating they were 
discharged for cause or that they 
quit without good reason. Particu- 
larly, if a worker expected to go back 
to work in that same place, an em- 
ployer could use pressure to get him 
to sign a false report, which might 
cost him his unemployment benefits, 
or at least postpone them. 

As a matter of fact, some such 
abuses of the “severance reports” 
have been brought to the attention of 
the Social Security Board. The 
Board therefore made a ruling that 
to require employees to sign “sever- 
ance reports” is a violation of an im- 
portant provision of the Social Se- 
curity Act. That provision says the 
States must establish “such methods 
of administration . . . as are found 
by the Board to be reasonably calcu- 
lated to insure full payment of unem- 
ployment compensation when due,” 
in order to receive Federal grants 
of money for administration of their 
unemployment compensation laws. 
All the State unemployment compen- 
sation authorities were notified of this 
ruling. 














MORE ABOUT NEW UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS 


Labor Representation on State 
Commissions 


Labor’s interests in the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensa- 
tion laws are guarded in 1o States 
and the District of Columbia by labor 
representation on the State unemploy- 
ment compensation commission. This 
is required by the laws of California, 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
Texas. In Colorado and Idaho the 
law says not more than 1 member for 
labor, not more than 1 for employers. 

In the rest of the States that have 
boards or commissions to administer 
their unemployment compensation 
laws there is no provision for repre- 
sentation of labor or employers or 
any other group. Those States are 
Alabama, Arizona, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

There are 8 States that have no 
commission to administer the act, but 
an executive director. This is true 
of Connecticut, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessec, and West 
Virginia. 

In some of the States where there 
are no labor members of the commis- 
sion there are advisory councils which 
have labor members. Such councils 
are presumably consulted on policies 
and procedure, but they have no 
authority. 


Trends Shown in Latest Laws 


Now that so many States have 
passed unemployment compensation 
laws in very recent months, some in- 
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teresting trends appear. One is a 
preference for the straight pooled 
fund. The fact that 32 States have 
adopted this plan shows clearly a 
preference for this type of law over 
the employer-reserve plan, which has 
been adopted in Wisconsin only. In- 
diana and Kentucky have a combina- 
tion plan of pooled fund and em- 
ployer reserve, but the Indiana legis- 
lature is now considering amendments 
intended to give that State a straight 
pooled fund. In Vermont the em- 
ployer may, if he wishes, set up a 
separate reserve. 

Another trend is away from em- 
ployee contributions to the State un- 
ployment fund. Twenty of the 23 
laws passed since July 1936 call for 
employer contributions only. There 
are 10 State laws that require con- 
tributions from employees, but most 
of these are laws which were passed 
among the earliest. 

There is also a trend toward 
broader laws—i. e., protecting more 
workers. Fourteen of the State laws 
apply to employers of less than 8 per- 
sons (i. e., to employers of 1, 3, 4, § 
persons or more). Thirty-one State 
laws provide that small firms which 
are not covered may be included un- 
der the law if they so desire and if the 
State unemployment compensation 
commission approves. Many of these 
States also allow employers to come 
voluntarily under the law in order to 
cover workers in employments not 
otherwise included. 


Number of Workers Protected 


The number of workers covered 
by the 36 State unemployment com- 
pensation laws now in effect may be 
easier to realize if we look at them by 
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States. Here are the Social Security 
Board’s estimates: 
Number of 
Workers 
State Covered 
I carn tin dna eee msias wan 270,000 
Ns ocho corbCe re darn yg ats. wiaste:s 66,000 
NE «2: diag ced ainereanmaimasind 1,170,000 
EN 2 5. ©. 2.5 spas ate waieceleie lates 130,000 
Connecticut . CL See OR pn 453,000 
District of Columbia.............. 142,000 
POR e her pene arise eure eee 40,000 
ao he ra he esa ate snail ee 268,000 
DEES foo chovins xe on Canaeeane ins 553,000 
EE 6 cSSdinan tate e AGS eRe Ere 287,000 
RE eee 222,000 
5 A? oc omanaadiareaae tue 132,000 
eT re er re 304,000 
NES 5 viwacawscenaseens 916,000 
Ne Dachercigs wa eacemigedtes 1,330,000 
CE asc. ane bathe kanrakes 325,000 
EE cc. cusexetuapvar cause 109,000 
8 ee 401,000 
eee ee 107,000 
Ec bcs ase eaeenneees'ss 941,000 
i. SE ee re 41,000 
NE EE ia. onchoraraeh pec weeeoaalarenne 2,907,000 
TE dca: Fe icone, eines Cala aia biers 1,505,000 
igh alas d ard enigignegieatevensG 266,000 
oh od cicneganbexnaienesy vod 163,000 
DEE. iss caciwrccuwe wane bees 2,381,000 
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Number of 

Workers 

State Covered 
EI cso ivadesesesenevon 177,000 
eee 173,000 
ree rere e 48,000 
IN, en's ov ct Re a Elna peeks 300,000 
ME Scien k nidauaGs ene eGaes 638,000 
Wit oht wananes awe nausea 71,000 
ao nese claien daca Ras 317,000 
MT rac siuciewaewiaeeewe se 49,000 
a rr ae 304,000 
IE eshte ea naawadmwrantness 437,000 
ee ee eee 17,943,000 


Thirteen States—Arkansas, Dela- 


ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota, 


Washington, and Wyoming—have 
not yet passed unemployment com- 
pensation laws. The legislatures of 
12 of these States are now in ses- 
sion, with unemployment compensa- 
tion bills before them. About three- 
fifths of the workers not yet covered 
are in the industrial States of Dela- 
ware, Illinois, and Missouri. 


TO THE SOVIET RULERS 


You plan vast futures, worlds where man shall be 
Always supreme, himself divinity. 

But, high above your schemes of peace and war, 
Above the selfish wound, the useless scar 


There swings a Star. 


Nor deeps nor heights your fact bound creed holds true 
Whereunto Love may sink or rise with you. 

Yet on His mighty errand, past your plan, 

Making your hopeful years a moment’s span, 


There moves a Man. 


You build a highway, promising to show 

Your troubled people the true way to go. 

But, blocking all your vaunted gain and loss, 
And turning all your glittering dreams to dross, 
There gleams a Cross, 





—KATHERINE Burton. 
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WINTER DULL SEASON LAYS OFF ONE 
MILLION 


IHE year 1937 opened with lay- 

offs which added 1,001,000 to 

the unemployed. This is the 
first time since January 1936 that 
there has been any significant increase 
in unemployment; with the exception 
of small lay offs in November, em- 
ployment has gained steadily for a 
year. From January to December 
1936, 3,223,000 were added to the 
nation’s payrolls; then came the Janu- 
ary lay offs, decreasing this gain to 
2,222,000 for the 12 months period. 
When the increase in our working 


population is accounted for, our esti- 
mate of the total number unemployed 
stands at 10,041,000 in January 
1937. This compares with 8,990,000 
in December 1936, and 11,666,000 
in January 1936. 

January and February are usually 
the low ebb months of the year. This 
is the time when demands on relief 
begin to be heavy when families out 
of work exhaust their resources so 
that relief need continues for the next 
three months. January is the slack 
month in agriculture and this year 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed (-) 
February _ since 
1937 Jan. 
ET 3 +2 
Seer ae rare II — 6 
Ten 7 —14 
rane heen ecasian aan 16 —2 
re eee er ee 10 -7 
0 EE eee rr 14 —(a) 
errr eT ree II +24 
| Se eee 13 + 6 
er rere 8 —14 
SE Ee erent ero 8 +12 
ee II - 1 
RU PONIES owe ircnisckeseeeeen 14 + 8 
ere 9 +29 
ee ae 9 —- 8 
oe re 18 —- 8 
RRS err eee 14 +16 
N,v gia cash eaes sca 20 - I 
Se eer 12 -1 
SPR ere II +11 
WIS oof dpe nicenicses 5 —12 
NE INI 6c wiine canes 21 +1 
DOREY oc ctouckaviecesecs 12 —(a) 
Pai nbwrkvendiodessuwes 13 ae | 


WES ci asswursacsees 4 +34 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (—) ployed (-—) time 
February since February _ since all 
1937 Jan. 1937 Jan. trades 
46 + 3 I -I1 16 
26 —17 9 +2 17 
24 —-17 3 — 3 21 
28 —(a) 13 — 3 23 
18 —I! 8 — 5 13 
34 +1 9 -—* 23 
32 + 6 6 +52 27 
37 +18 7 -—2 22 
18 +17 6 —24 20 
10 -— 6 8 +19 12 
27 =3 8 +3 24 
12 +1 15 +11 27 
19 +62 a +17 10 
27 47 5 +11 15 
41 +2 1§ II 26 
62 +23 6 + 3 9 
68 + 8 20 —2 33 
24 +18 Il — 3 19 
37 +35 5 —18 3 
19 -—2 2 —24 19 
22 +22 21 -—2 16 
29 +17 4 “ 13 
34 + 3 9 7-3 13 
18 +59 I — 3 6 
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our farms laid off about 200,000 
hired workers from December to 
January; it is the month when re- 
tail stores lay off their Christmas 
help, and this year stores which had 
taken on 492,000 workers for the 
busy season, laid off 552,000 in Janu- 
ary. At this season, also, building 
and manufacturing industries reach a 
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low point; and in January 1937, 148,- 
000 in manufacturing and 92,000 in 
building were dropped from payrolls, 
Seasonal dullness cost thousands of 
jobs in 45 of the 89 industries report- 
ing to the Labor Department. The 
January lay offs were in general no 
worse this year than last, except in 
agriculture, where 200,000 lost their 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates! Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
I ics cdsicndu kab wes onies 48,056,000 46, 192,000 1,864,000 sole 
Gas 6 Ka 69 0500s tees peeve’ 48,752,000 43,982,000 4,770,000 14.5 : 
Dc seks S Sanwa sevaensesesees 49,417,000 40,679,000 8,738,000 19.1 19 
Gi wiekscacisucsrncaawensor 50,060,000 36,878,000 13,182,000 23.8 21 
ance ciprny hie aan ewanies se oe 50,682,000 36,959,000 13,723,000 24.3 21 
Sk 5 barca kor hats Pantae sk Caed 51,288,000 39, 193,000 12,095,000 20.9 24 
eid tsa ng a wine ees ak a 51, 883, 863 40, 539,049 II, 344,814 18.5 22 
RE Gcictt aaeTSEaeweeetaNS GAGaebesin eensiesean  aimenkernne 53.3 22 
193 
Doel ad ccguauiceearex tetecus $1,613,000 39,248,684 12, 364,316 21.0 23 
nee Stace an re teen 51,661,855 39, 568,850 12,093,005 20.0 22 
RE oo thay ces ane SS ae $1,711,114 39,799, 568 11,911,546 19.4 23 
ccd pGsicincocneabae va svans 51,760, 365 40,201,014 11,559,351 18.7 22 
Res iniahye ska sieTe casein’ 51,809,819 40, 301 , 939 11, 507,880 18.3 22 
DS Aserk ces eaecnr ese oer e ree 51,859,246 40,408 , 648 II, 450, 598 18.5 23 
NES hs ig Sein tea pais a eater eden da 51,908,798 40,453,052 11,455,746 19.4 21 
NS: ic nidisers sige sipiaencnis Sap Sos $1,958,012 40,765, 339 II, 192,673 18.4 23 
Sept..... Be eg aaah Ne a artnar sarees Gane $2,007,034 41,273,232 10,733, 802 17.9 21 
Se ee oe etre eer 52,056,370 41,575,945 10,480,425 17.3 21 
os tings ss ene he base keie® $2,105,706 41,436,242 10,669,464 16.7 22 
Serre ree epee §2,155,042 41,436,073 10,718,969 16.9 22 
1936 
Binge ans oars aawiacnneenieledie 52,204,016 40, 538, 209 11,665, 807 17.2 22 
cosa aus suena mR ee be as §2,252,990 40,676,197 11,576,793 16.7 21 
PN on Cw a nd eng eae wee $2,301, 829 41, 103, 260 11,198, 569 16.2 21 
ME oa tos eunteies sews atone eave 52,351,616 41,815,233 10, 536, 383 75.2 21 
Del cis sal cuted e alevwaitwaaasnen 2,401, 568 42,126,613 10,274,955 13.7 22 
BA Sich sdipacecieceis sis vie adres bre $2,451,270 42,311,760 10,139,510 12.8 23 
MEEST: £8:.c. sig gainienicienje sae omnes 52,500,956 42,399,079 10, 101, 877 12.3 19 
Daag +c0-hewas.0n He eaiv emi’ 52,550,792 42,803, 381 9,747,411 32.7 22 
AE ere ee 52,600,624 43,383,551 9,217,073 11.2 21 
| rae ete ae eae: 52,650, 812 43,757,161 8,893,651 11.0 20 
3. co os any meeceuewese ena 2,701,381 43,697,789 9,003, 592 10.7 20 
DM iti ot Se uae Mita GRRRRES, “Saeeeeee Gaiesieddur ee 21 
1937 
PE oes eGieraeease) ekeekeSas, eestsauale copemsisecs 11.6* 21 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
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jobs this year as compared to 120,000 __ winter unemployment this year con- 
last year. tinued into the first part of February. 
Trade union figures indicate that Our weighted unemployment figures 


Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 1928 a a a a a a ee 
All Trades 1929 os % % we 9 9 9 Io Ir 12 16 12 
1930 20 #22 «OF 21 2 2 22 «22 #2 2t 22 «23 «(I 
1931 27 27 26 «425 #25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
1932 31 31 30 «63 3 32-34 3B 3®e—sBE— GP 3GQ_—s«32. 
1933 35 434 34 33 #33 «#31 «3t «3t 629 «627 «628 Ag BI 
1934 28 26 25 2 2 25 «+28 2 2 2% 25 27 26 
1935 26 24 22 21 2 23 «+27 «2230 «20 «20 «20 «623 «(23 
1936 a a | a: ey ne) A > ae ie <a i ee) ey 

1937 sf 14° 
Total 1928 36 39 38 32 25 22 2% I9 «22 «98 «ft 6830 (87 
Building Trades 1929 30 4330 «(34.0 C29 6—stg S68 Ot 022 2Bs«BR_s 285 
1990 38 «#8943 «641)«6«40:«037: «(37:39 39 38384245 400 
1931 st 52 52 go 48 48 50 St §2 53 $4 59 52 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 64 
1933 70 71 #72 «7% «+68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
1934 58 55 55 58 57 55 57 60 58 56 56 57 57 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 St §t 48 45 47 46 48 52 
19396 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 #25 24 21 23 «26 33 

1937 29 31" 
Total 1928 cs 6§ 6 ems Me OY 9 8 > + F = 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 6 7 7 7 8 4 7 
1930 15 11 18 t9 I9 I9 2% 20 23 22 2§ 25 20 
: 1931 28 2 27 2 «+2 31 «32 «30 «3h 631) 632 «635 ~ =«30 
1932 34 37 37 39 #39 #42 «#45 «#45 «#46 «446 «446 846 42 
1933 47 50 49 49 #46 #45 #45 «#442 «#439 «436 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 gO 28 25 22 2 25 2 27 #27 «26 27 
1935 25 25 2 23 23 «23 #23 «+22 «2 I9 #19 «18 22 
1936 7 oy Ohl ttl hae nmnHrhst mh we wb 


1937 72 w1* 
t Total 1928 * €@e ¢§ @ € = 3B &$ © @ SH GF 
Printing Trades 1929 *e-eteé«esst#t#estes#eé é @ 
1930 5 s © 6 © 6.93 8 8 7 s ¢ 7 
1931 io 10 IF 2 I 12 #13 #+%4 %&H WH %If 15 13 


1932 17 18 17 8 18 #%& 2m 22 2 2 I9 2 Ig 
1933 20 22 22 22 23 «+23 «223 «22 «22 «210 620 (IQ (22 
1934 a a a a) ee | iy ey | 16 18 
1935 17 15 5 4 14 %4 45 #% 1 4 13 14 I§ 


1936 1§ 13 13 #2 dW << 2 2 «UW 10 Iof Io 12 

1937 Io =—«10* 
Total 1928 10 Io I! 9 9 8 8 6 6 7 : 9 
All Other Trades 1929 12 II 8 8 6 7 7 7 | 7 9 Io 8 


1930 12 13 13 2 #13 #14 + 6 4 13 «If IS 14 
1931 19 17 16 16 16 #16 17 16 16 16 18 2 17 
1932 21 19 18 1 2 2 23 «22 #2 4118 %Ig 21 20 
1933 22 21 22 20 «+22 «#22 «620 «6190: 622 6160618) 620) «(20 
' 1934 19 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 16 I9 2 18 
1935 20 17 #16 #4 116 I9 22 19 16 1 16 19 17 
1936 18 17 #17 «+1 #4 #%I§ 16 12 IE IO 10 12 14 
1937 2 1% 
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show 11.7% of the membership un- 
employed in January and 11.9% in 
February. This is opposite to the 
trend of last year when union em- 
ployment gained in February; the 
rise in unemployment this year oc- 
curred in building, metal trades, print- 
ing, water transportation and among 
professional workers, chiefly musici- 
ans. In ten out of twenty-four re- 
porting cities unemployment was still 
increasing in February. 

A number of developments in the 
employment situation call for special 
attention. First, a practice which has 
grown during depression of regular 
part time employment in industry. 
Many firms are now keeping only a 
skeleton force of full time workers 
and reguarly employing part time 
workers for peak periods. Depart- 
ment stores for instance employ sales 
girls for peak morning and afternoon 


sales demands, giving them about five 
hours a day, and keeping only a bare 


minimum force for full time. This 
means a serious cut in income for a 
large portion of their force. These 
part time workers have little more 
than half time work an half pay. No 
figures as yet exist to show the extent 
of this practice throughout American 
industry. We know that it exists in 
factories and in transportation as 
well as trade. A union of railway 
carmen reports that their members 
are losing from $20 to $25 a month 
because of it. 

Secondly, the failure of industry to 
provide a living income for its work- 
ers is forcing relief to supplement 
wages to a degree not generally rec- 
ognized. One large eastern city re- 
ports that in 25% of its relief cases 
it is subsidizing industry, either by 
adding to unlivably low wages or 
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by supplementing part time earnings, 

A third problem is also producing 
serious consequences; the failure of 
employers to cooperate with the pub- 
lic employment services, and their 
unwillingness to hire and train per- 
sons who have been on relief. This 
is making it impossible for thousands 
of the unemployed to recover their 
normal places in American industry. 
Although skills may be temporarily 
lost through long unemployment, 
they can be quickly restored by re- 
training. Many a responsible worker 
loses his chance of reemployment and 
many capable workmen are lost to 
industry through the unwillingness 
of employers to contribute their share 
in the recovery from unemployment. 

Pressure from capital has forced 
the relief administration to order a 
new cut in WPA employment and 
payrolls. After April 15, not more 
than 5% of the persons on WPA 
rolls in any district shall come from 
non-relief sources and not more than 
5% shall receive wages above the 
security scale. Thousands will lose 
the only jobs they have and thousands 
more will have their pay cut. 

In this order private industry has 
secured what it desired—a cut in gov- 
ernment expenses. It is now their 
responsibility to provide jobs for 
those who will otherwise be without 
work. They will have to do it quickly 
if they are going to meet this chal- 
lenge, which is on their own terms and 
provide work before April 15. 

The latest figures show that in 
December 1936, 3,544,000 persons 
had work on WPA and PWA pro- 
jects, with a total payroll of $192,- 
292,000 for the month. November 
preliminary figures show 1,403,000 
on relief. 





BRANDEIS, THE PERSONAL HIsToRY 
OF AN AMERICAN IDEAL, by AIl- 
fred Lief. [Stackpole Sons, New 
York, 1936, pp. 508, $3.00.] Re- 
viewed by Professor R. S. Mer- 
riam, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Any biography of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis must be at once difficult and 
fascinating. The Justice is a man with 
such an extraordinary mixture of 
emotional and intellectual peculiari- 
ties, one who has been involved in 
such a wide range of business, eco- 
nomic, political and social contro- 
versies, and made so many friends 
and enemies among the great figures 
of our times that any attempt to un- 
derstand him is necessarily difficult. 
At the same time the very richness of 
his personality and career made him 
a figure of great interest to anyone 
interested in the psychology of lead- 
ership or in the social movements of 
our age. It is a great tribute to the 
biographical skill of Mr. Lief that he 
has made such good use of the fas- 
cinating possibilities of his material 
that the reader is not dismayed by 
the difficulties. 

Of course, there are many Ameri- 
cans who are able to see life simply 
and who think it enough to say that 
Mr. Justice Brandeis is a great lib- 
eral democratic, a fighter for human 
rights against property rights, or the 
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most eminent American Jew, or other 
brief characterizations. For such 
readers, the book will provide inter- 
esting details to confirm their estab- 
lished belief. As his choice of a sub- 
title, The Personal History of an 
American Ideal, indicates, Mr. Lief 
has written a book for the Justice’s 
many admirers. In fact, of course, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis is only one ideal 
of some Americans. It is a further 


merit of Mr. Lief’s book that read- 
ers to whom the Justice is not their 
ideal have no serious grounds for 
complaint that he is misrepresented. 


The views of Mr. Justice Brandeis’ 
opponents are not set forth with any 
great sympathy and are at times 
somewhat narrowly attributed to stu- 
pidity or greed, but the reader at all 
familiar with the opponents will not 
fail to find in the book facts which led 
and lead other Americans to disclaim 
him as their ideal. 

Although there is little in Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis’ career which is not of 
some interest to those concerned with 
American labor problems and the 
American labor movement, such read- 
ers will be most interested in the 
Justice’s views on the incorporation 
of trade unionism, on scientific man- 
agement, on the merits and constitu- 
tionality of protective legislation, on 
the rights of free speech and assem- 
bly, and on social security. Although 
life insurance is not yet a part of the 
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official program of social security, it 
was early one of the Justice’s con- 
cerns and led to his establishing the 
system of savings bank life insurance 
in his adopted state of Massachu- 
setts. On the other labor topics men- 
tioned, the informed reader will not 
be surprised to discover that the Jus- 
tice did not entirely escape the fate 
of other “friends of labor” outside 
the ranks of organized labor; his 
views were not always accepted by 
Organized Labor. 

Despite the general excellence of 
Mr. Lief’s book, some important 
pages of Mr. Justice Brandeis’ biog- 
raphy remain to be written and 
should be written promptly before 
the details fade from the memory 
of the living. After his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court, etiquette 
forbade the public expression of his 
personal opinions on many matters 
about which he had been outspoken 
before. Certain restraints were im- 
posed even on his private conversa- 
tions. Nonetheless, there is no doubt 
that he remained actively interested 
in the world about him and did not 
think carefully only about the cases 
before the court for decision; he 
talked with many interesting people 
and spoke clearly and forcefully. 
There is not enough about his later 
extrajudicial activities in Mr. Lief’s 
book. Perhaps Mr. Lief has gath- 
ered the material and etiquette still 
forbids its publication. It should be 
assembled and made ready for even- 
tual publication. 

For example, your reviewer, who 
has long been interested in what is 
now called social security, would like 
to know much more about this: 


The contagion of Brandeis’ think- 
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ing caught Senator Robert F. Wag. 
ner on unemployment insurance, al- 
though there had been no direct con- 
tact between them since 1915. This 
social reform was not to be a federal 
undertaking, both for constitutional 
and for practical reasons. In its 
original form in 1934 the Wagner- 
Lewis bill laid a five percent tax on 
payrolls as an incentive to the adop- 
tion of state laws conforming to spec- 
ified standards. The purpose was not 
primarily to ensure unemployment 
payments but to induce employers to 
regularize employment. In Wiscon- 
sin Paul Raushenbush and Elizabeth 
Brandeis had worked out a plan 
whereby each employer built up his 
own reserves and paid benefits only to 
his own workers, the rate of his con- 
tributions to the fund diminishing as 
his account with the state increased. 
Thus the steadier the employment, 
the lower the tax. Brandeis’ early 
plan was inducement by agreement; 
the new one was inducement by taxa- 
tion. The bill was intended to effect 
the creation of such reserve funds and 
it allowed employers to credit against 
the tax their contributions under state 
laws. 

But there were two schools of 
thought on insurance, the other stem- 
ming from European laws and de- 
scribed by Elizabeth Brandeis as 
being based on the assumption that 
unemployment was an “incurable mal- 
as | for which legislation can provide 
only a palliative.” The opponents of 
reserves asserted that the mission of 
insurance was not to attempt the im- 
possible feat of abolishing unemploy- 
ment; many advocated the pooling of 
premiums paid by employer and em- 
ployee alike into statewide funds out 
of which compensation would be 
made to the jobless. Social workers 
did not seem to have the idea clear; 
they had always been slow to grasp 
regularity. They gave Roosevelt a 
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wrong steer and he, after approving 
the bill initially, let it die in com- 
mittee. However, Wagner had been 
able to give currency to the Brandeis 
tenet that a provision against unem- 
ployment should be considered as a 
charge on industry. 

The Brandeis theory was that busi- 
ness enterprises needed incentives to 
efficiency instead of opportunities to 
shift their burdens; the weakness of 
insurance was the danger of lapsing 
into bad ways because of a feeling of 
safety and ease. Wagner’s new bill 
finally passed as the Social Security 
Act of 1935. By holding the door 
open to pooled insurance it permitted 
employers to put their responsibilities 
upon the pool—in other words, upon 
the consumer. Only a three percent 


(maximum) payroll tax was imposed. 
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The states were given latitude in set- 
ting up their systems. Employers 
were allowed a ninety percent credit 
as an offset to their state contribu- 
tions. A federal subsidy was to be 
allocated among the states as grants- 
in-aid of administration. The state 
funds were to be deposited with the 
United States Treasury. 


This is entirely inadequate both as 
an account of ideas on social security 
and on Mr. Justice Brandeis’ part in 
forming them. 

Your reviewer has successfully re- 
sisted the temptation to make his 
view another article on the Justice. 
To admit that he was greatly tempted 
must be his last word in praise of a 
most worthwhile book. 


SPRING FANTASY 


Your feet upon a distant hill, 
O Spring, detain a while until 
I quench within my heart a fire, 
Kindled by beauty, not desire. 


Potent you are as your first bird 

To make all hating seem absurd, 

But you can flood the veins with wine 
And make all loving seem divine. 


But, since you can subdue the ache 
In wintry hearts about to break, 
Flinging a challenge to my will, 
Hasten your feet upon the hill! 


—SISTER MiriAM, R.S.M. 
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ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Hours of work for 
clerks have been shortened. There 
has been some increase in employ- 
ment. Out of fifteen pipe foundries 
we have several that are 100 per cent 
organized and are getting in new 
members every day. Our city proper 
is in favor of union organization but 
in some of the surrounding towns we 
meet with difficult problems in the tex- 
tile industry—Jimmy Johnson. 

Carbon Hill.—A good many labor- 
ers are out of work at present. Quite 
a number of workers have been put 
off relief. Except on relief work in- 
dustries do not want men over 45 
years of age.—John Lillich. 

Florence.—Bricklayers have re- 
ceived wage increases. Workers on 
the TVA have nearly all received 
higher pay. There is a great deal of 
unemployment here at present, due 
to TVA laying off several thousand 
workers. Relief agencies are taking 
care of all in need. All affiliated 
crafts are trying to increase member- 


ship.—Luther S. Bailey. 
Huntsville—Work is slowly pick- 
ing up and conditions here are better. 
The employment of workers on the 
TVA Guntersville Dam has helped 


to relieve unemployment. Charter 
has just reached here for the laundry 
workers. Machinists, teamsters and 
chauffeurs have unions at the Dam. 
The Women’s Trade Union League 
is helping the Red Cross with the 
Ohio Valley relief. —A. E. Courtenay. 
Tuscaloosa.—Effective April 1 the 
workers at the Central Foundry Com- 
pany will receive a 7 per cent wage 
increase. All building crafts had in- 
creased wages beginning the first of 
the year. The Gulf States Paper 
Company workers are seeking a raise 
in pay. Most of the big companies 
are living up to the standards set by 
the NRA but saw mills and stores 
have lengthened hours. If it were not 
for the PWA and WPA there would 
be very little reemployment. Relief 
is inadequate—the State Department 
of Welfare has very little money 
available. The retail clerks have an 
organization drive on and the writer 
is busy with plans to unionize the 
county employees. A union of elec- 
tricians has been organized. Brick- 
masons got an agreement with the 
State National Guard on the new ar- 
mory job here and are receiving the 
union scale of pay.—Mark Fisher. 


* Data in this section is taken from organizers’ 
reports for the month of January. 
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ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Unemployment is 
still a serious problem. Relief is not 
adequate. Furniture workers, cooks 
and waiters and butchers and meat 
cutters have organization plans in 
progress. A union of teamsters and 
chauffeurs has been organized with 
80 members. Fear of losing their 
jobs is the greatest problem we have 
to meet when we go to organize.— 
C. A. Swick. 

Pine Bluff.—A number of bonuses 
were paid Christmas week but perma- 
nent raises were not recorded. The 
work week has not been lengthened. 
The railroad shops have placed a 
number of men to work, and most 
every able bodied person is busy one 
way or another. The Civic Center 
Building is keeping the members of 
the Bricklayers busy when not em- 
ployed otherwise. Old age relief is 
furnished by revenue from the state 
sales tax. The barbers’ union opened 
a campaign for organization some 
time ago and took in several members 
signing up a lot of unfair shops. Ina 
short time these same new members 
were declared unfair because of the 
prices they charged, and this caused 
the barbers’ union a lot of undue criti- 
cism. Bakery and _ confectionery 
workers asked to be organized and 
then when their employers found out 
what they were up to, they advised 
them how they felt about unions and 
pressure was so strong that we could 
not contact them again. The car- 
penters’ union is in need of reorgani- 
zation. Younger persons are given 
preference in seeking work. All crafts 
working under agreement are now 
signed up until the end of 1937. Bar- 
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bers are working for a state barbers’ 
licensing law.—V. V. Vaught. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno.—The following wage in- 
creases have been reported: Butchers 
from $37.50 to $40.00 a week; trans- 
fer truck drivers, $2.40 a week; com- 
mercial printers, $2.00 a week; pack- 
ing house employees from 10 to 17% 
per cent with one week’s vacation with 
pay; electricians, plumbers and ce- 
ment finishers, 12% cents an hour; 
bakers, $3.00 a week and milk wagon 
drivers from $10.00 to $15.00 a 
month increase in wages. The work 
week has not been lengthened. About 
one-third less are out of work than a 
year ago. In the matter of relief we 
are having considerable trouble in 
getting our county officials to coop- 
erate fully with our State. Organiz- 
ing plans are under way for office 
employees, hospital janitors and or- 
derlies, grocery clerks and packing 
house employees. Butchers, packing 
house employees, bakers, bakery 
wagon drivers, transfer drivers, milk 
wagon drivers and printers (commer- 
cial and newspaper) have new agree- 
ments. Our only problem in organiz- 
ing is that where we organize unions 
we have to convince the employers 
first—C. E. Dowd. 

Modesto.—Unemployment is still 
a serious problem here. Plumbers are 
planning reorganization. Teamsters 
are in the midst of many agreements. 
Butchers have submitted new con- 
tracts calling for 1929 wage and bet- 
ter working conditions.—C. C. Nun- 
nally. 

San Diego.—Since many crafts are 
trying to maintain the five-day week, 
there is constant opposition from 
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many employers who are anxious to 
work six days. On non-union jobs, 
especially smaller cottages and home 
construction, it is not uncommon to 
find men working Saturday P. M. 
and even Sundays. Unemployment 
is still serious, due to an especially 
rainy winter which has held up several 
jobs, the scarcity of some kinds of 
lumber due to shipping strike and the 
many people who come to Southern 
California each winter expecting to 
find employment to pay for their trip 
and vacation. In the writer’s opinion 
relief is never adequate, since its pur- 
pose is only to provide an existence. 
I believe the community is not lagging 
in relief in comparison with other 
counties. Machinists, retail clerks, 
meat cutters and teamsters are mak- 
ing special efforts for organization at 
present.—Otto C. Heitman. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—No wage increases to 
report for this locality. Retail stores 
have lengthened hours of work. All 
packing plants are running full time. 
All building trades are busy. Relief 
is adequate at present. Seasonal em- 
ployment is our greatest difficulty in 
organizing.—Frank Walker. 

Pensacola——Efforts are being 
made to increase the membership of 
the teachers and laborers’ unions. 
Verbal agreements have been made 
between the Pensacola Building 
Trades Council and three local build- 
ing contractors. Relief is not ade- 
quate. Our unemployment is the usual 
average seasonal slump. The Gov- 
ernment’s building program at the 
U. S. Naval Station is nearing com- 
pletion and men are being laid off.— 


Charles L. Holley. 
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GEORGIA 


Rossville-—The American Thread 
Company at Dalton, the Chrystal 
Springs Bleachery at Chickamuga, the 
Peerless Woolen Mills at Ross, and 
the Tubize Chattillion Rayon Cor- 
poration at Rome gave increases from 
5 to 10 per cent, but due to the stretch- 
out and change in operations of work, 
many workers make less with increase 
than they did under the old rate of 
pay. Many textile mills are operat- 
ing 45 to 57 hours per week, and then 
have workers double over on shifts 
working over time, thereby keeping 
other unemployed workers from get- 
ting work. Unemployment is still 
serious and many lost their jobs 
through union activity. Relief is not 
sufficient to care for all without work. 


—C. D. Puckett. 
IDAHO 


Twin Falls.—There are no wage 


increases to report. In fact there is 
an influx of so-called artisans from the 
drouth areas broke and working for 
from $3.00 to $5.00 a day. Chain 
stores have increased working hours 
and on Friday and Saturday nights 
work their employees till midnight. 
Unemployment is still a serious prob- 
lem with us. Zero weather and snow 
has stopped most building activities 
for some time.—H. H. Freedheim. 


ILLINOIS 
Carbondale.-—The United Gar- 


ment Workers at the American Pants 
Company are asking for 20 per cent 
wage increase. The Good Luck Glove 
Company is adding employees every 
day but at no raise in wages. It is 
rumored that the Kroger Warehouse 
employees received a 5 cent per hour 
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raise. Labor unions in Carbondale 
and Jackson County are raising wage 
scales from 10 to 35 cents an hour. 
There are approximately 125 mem- 
bers in the Building Trades Depart- 
ment compared with approximately 
25 three years ago. The following 
crafts are afhliated with the Central 
Labor Union: Carpenters, lathers, 
plasterers and cement finishers, brick 
masons, plumbers, painters and deco- 
rators and hod carriers. Reports 
from various sources indicate good 
work for union members in 1937. 
Relief clients are being dropped from 
WPA projects.—J. E. Hurt. 

Danville.—All building trades me- 
chanics and laborers afhliated with 
our Building Trades Council have re- 
ceived substantial wage increase. We 
are expecting a fairly good work sea- 
son here but at the present time it is 
at a standstill. Teamsters have an 
organizing campaign on for new mem- 
bers. All other crafts are trying to 
add to their membership rolls. Paint- 
ers and laborers have signed new 
agreements. Cement finishers are 
presenting their agreement for nego- 
tiation. —William L. Watson. 

Herrin.—Retail clerks secured a 10 
per cent raise. Relief at present is 
adequate. A pressmen’s union is be- 
ing organized to take in the towns of 
Herrin, West Frankfort and Marion. 
—W. A. Pace. 

Springfield.—Effective January | 
printers in Typographical Union No. 
177 were granted an increase of $3.00 
a week in wages. Carpenters have 
agreed on a raise from $1.40 to 
$1.67%4 per hour effective March 1. 
Other scales are pending. New 
unions of milk wagon drivers and fill- 
ing station attendants have been or- 
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ganized. After a fight of over twelve 
years, our Bakers’ Union No. 147 
signed up with the Community Bak- 
ery.—R. E. Woodmansee. 

Waukegan.—Painters received 
wage increases from $1.25 to $1.50 
per hour; coal drivers 75 to 85 cents 
and plasterers from $1.50 to $1.67%4 
per hour. According to their orders 
or needs, factories have increased the 
working day. Quite a little building 
is going on and that helps stimulate 
employment here. Discrimination 
against men 45 years of age and over 
is made by our factories, but in the 
buildings trades where they are or- 
ganized, this does not exist.—George 
Nordstrom. 

Westville.—Hours for store clerks 
have been lengthened. We had been 
getting relief for the unemployed and 
part-time work, but this has been cut 
out for the time being. About 100 
hod carriers are out of work due to 
the above.—William Rippon. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—Most industries are giv- 
ing a slight wage increase and many 
paid a bonus last month. Most fac- 
tories prefer to work their employees 
overtime rather than take on addi- 
tional workers. Men are gradually 
leaving the WPA work. Prospects 
are good for a number of new unions 
this year.—C. R. Wright. 

Evansville-—Most all crafts re- 
ceived a 10 per cent wage increase. 
The Haley Construction Company of 
Nashville, Tenn., was awarded the 
sewerage disposal plant contract and 
advise they will operate under the 
open shop, working men ten hours a 
day, six days a week. There is very 
little unemployment among the build- 
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ing crafts and other industries are ex- 
panding. Relief is adequate. Efforts 
will be made to organize workers of 
the Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Company. 
The Chamber of Commerce retards 
the progress of organization more 
than any other group. A strong effort 
was made to reorganize the retail 
clerks but through the combined ef- 
forts of the merchants and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, clerks were so in- 
timidated that they were afraid to 
attend the two mass meetings that 
were held. The Strauss Cigar Com- 
pany, formerly of Chicago, has lo- 
cated here and is operating under 
non-union conditions. The following 
is Mr. Strauss’ attitude toward labor: 
‘We do not discriminate between any 
class of workmen be they organized 
or otherwise. We are only interested 
in a good job well done.”—W. E. 
Lycan. 

Marion——The Foster Forbes 
Glass Company increased their em- 
ployees’ wages three cents an hour. 
Observance of the forty-hour week is 
being kept up fairly good. Unemploy- 
ment is still serious. Electricians are 
planning to organize.—Alvin Barrett. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville-—Increased wages have 
been secured by the building trades- 
men on construction work. Few of 
the industrial plants have given wage 
increases. In an effort to block or- 
ganization the Seagram Distilling 
Company gave a wage increase. 
Other industries have adopted simi- 
lar plans, and in addition grant bo- 
nuses and profit sharing with a view 
to warding off organization. Prac- 
tically every industry has increased 
hours beyond the NRA period with- 
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out corresponding increases in wages 
or hourly rates. While many of the 
industries have absorbed many of our 
unemployed, there still remains great 
numbers on relief and jobs are hard to 
locate even by experienced workers. 
The building trades have successfully 
closed a strike against Dant and Dant, 
distillers. The work is now being 
done by union workmen. It is a gen- 
eral rule among all industries to weed 
out the old men and in many cases not 
to replace them with younger men, but 
to pile the extra work on those left.— 


J. T. Woodward. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—Employees at the Na- 
tional Refinery asked a Io per cent 
wage increase and received 5 per 
cent. They are continuing negotia- 
tions in an effort to get the 10 per 
cent. In some industries the work 
week has been lengthened, but among 
those having agreements a longer 
work week is prohibited. Unemploy- 
ment is still serious. The greater por- 
tion of our unemployed are on relief, 
but the situation would be very serious 
if relief should be discontinued. All 
unions affliated with the Central La- 
bor Union have started making a 
drive for new members. Practically 
every industry has set an age limit for 
new employees at 35 years. Men 
above that age need not apply. A 
Citizens’ League formed in 1935 
fought Organized Labor bitterly and 
caused many people to have a wrong 
idea of union labor—Thomas J. 
Crowe. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—Employees of the 
Louisiana Light & Power Company 
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granted an increase in wages of 2 
cents an hour—this plant is organized. 
Unemployment is still serious here. 
The American Brewing Company 
signed an agreement with the building 
trades, now making five of the seven 
breweries that have signed agree- 
ments. The hiring of men over 45 
years of age is a problem we have had 
with us for years.—Edwin Peyroux. 


MAINE 


Portland.—No wage increases to 
report but a dozen firms gave bonus 
checks during Christmas week. Un- 
employment is still serious and several 
hundred men and women have been 
let out of WPA. Families on relief 
are only existing. A union of retail 
clerks has been organized. The 


United Truck Drivers of Maine, a 


dual organization, has been taken 


over by the Teamsters. A new agree- 
ment by various crafts of the railway 
carmen is to be negotiated. The spe- 
cial session of the Legislature in De- 
cember passed an Unemployment In- 
surance Act, setting up a three-man 
commission—chairman representing 
the public appointed for six years, a 
representative of Labor for four 
years and a representative of indus- 
try for two years. Labor’s represen- 
tative was Frank Johnson, A. F. of L. 
organizer and president of the Paper- 
makers’ Union, who will serve a four- 
year term. This Act creates a Bu- 
reau that will give work to about 300 
people. Civil service examination for 
these positions was taken by some 
1,500 men and women.—Frank C. 
McDonald. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fall River.—A general 10 per cent 
wage increase in the textile industry 
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became effective November 30. This 
increase was brought about through 
the efforts of the United Textile 
Workers of America. Textile manu- 
facturers are still maintaining the 
forty-hour week. In the garment in- 
dustry where the shops are not organ- 
ized they operate on a forty-eight-hour 
week. This is also true of the curtain 
industry where the average wage for 
a 48-hour week is $10.00. We still 
have a number of textile workers on 
the relief rolls, along with others 
from other industries. Although con- 
ditions are somewhat better than a 
year ago, the unemployment situation 
is stilla serious problem. Due to lack 
of cooperation between WPA and city 
officials, workers that should be work- 
ing are walking the streets. For ex- 
ample there are 4,700 certified for 
work, with another 1,000 that could 
be certified, the quota for the district 
is 3,600 and only about 2,700 are 
working. In connection with our or- 
ganizing campaign, we propose to 
have a series of radio broadcasts, edu- 
cational classes and a house to house 
canvass. We were successful in ob- 
taining a 100 per cent union shop 
with the check-off system in the Wa- 
tuppa Rayon Company.—Mariano S. 
Bishop. 

Marlboro.—There is a conference 
between employers and workers, look- 
ing to an increase in pay together with 
the thirty-hour week. The work week 
has been lengthened since the NRA 
became inoperative. The unemploy- 
ment problem is very serious here, as 
the employment agencies have seen 
fit to ignore the unemployed citizens 
and sent outsiders into our city to do 
the work for ERA, WPA and PWA 


projects. Relief is just enough to 
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barely exist. Every person who has 
any kind of trade is joining the union 
of their craft and we believe this city 
will become 100 per cent organized. 
There are no persons over 40 or 45 
years of age being put to work, al- 
though many of them have good rec- 
ommendations from employers. We 
are all working under the old schedule 
of several years ago, but many work- 
ers have to take less in order to get 
work and meet expenses.—John T. 
Tucker. 

Middleboro.—Membership in the 
building trades unions has increased. 
There has been more work for build- 
ing tradesmen, although we are not 
back to where we were in 1929. 
Wages for shoe workers has reached 
their 1929 level.—Will S. Anderson. 

South Hadley Falls——Wages have 


increased from 5 to 10 per cent, and 


working hours from forty to forty- 
eight. Unemployment is stil! serious 


with us. Papermakers have an or- 
ganization drive on and are making 
good progress. They took in 12 new 
members and have 25 more applica- 
tions.—Michael J. McLain. 
Westfield.—A number of workers 
have been laid off in the bicycle indus- 
try and the H. B. Smith boiler works, 
and this adds to the unemployment 
situation which was already a very 
serious one. Relief is adequate. 
Teamsters are reorganizing. The 
writer is organizing the laundry work- 
ers.—Benjamin G. Hull. 
Worcester.—Large manufacturers 
are still on the forty-hour week. Un- 
organized textile mills have increased 
working hours and machine load. 
There has been a general wage in- 
crease in most of the large industries. 
Unemployment is still serious but re- 
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lief is adequate. Teamsters have new 
agreement. Building trades, printers, 
barbers, teamsters and musicians re- 
port increased membership and real 
progress.—Freeman M. Saltus. 


MISSOURI 


Springfield.—Nearly all organized 
trades have obtained wage increases 
from 15 to 25 percent. This is true 
of all of the building trades. The 
work week has not been noticeably 
lengthened. All skilled craftsmen can 
find work but there is still a surplus 
of semi- and unskilled workmen. The 
WPA is carrying most of these. At 
the present time we are trying to get 
all non-affiliated unions to join the 
Central Labor Union. The building 
trades are gradually becoming “closed 
shop” trades. The last large con- 
tractor signed with the union March 
1.—J. R. Andrews. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Plasterers and bricklay- 
ers increased their wages from $1.00 
to $1.25 an hour, with the former get- 
ting double time for overtime and the 
latter time and one-half. Where 
workers are unorganized the work- 
ing week has been lengthened. The 
last three years of drouth have made 
unemployment a serious thing here. 
The greatest difficulty in organizing 
is fear of employees of losing their 
jobs for hundreds of them have been 
fired and blacklisted for union activi- 
ties—Britt Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Bricklayers, steel 
workers, hod carriers, electricians 
and painters are making efforts to 
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secure substantial wage increases. 
The unemployment problem is not so 
bad—in the construction industry un- 
employment is at a minimum. Most 
of the unions report increased mem- 
bership. The Central Labor Union 
and Building Trades Council are com- 
bining to help organize the cooks and 
waiters. A new union of hod carriers 
has been installed in Concord with 
ten members but indications are that 
the membership will increase shortly. 
—Joseph Lavallee. 


NEW JERSEY 


Secausus.—Painters signed an 
agreement for $1.20 an hour, the 
eight-hour day and the forty-hour 
week; sign writers got a IO per cent 
wage increase and the forty-hour 
week; glaziers, $1.20 per hour and 
the forty-hour week. The Newspaper 


Guild is trying to arrive at a favorable 


agreement. Men 45 years of age or 
over find it hard to find employment 
and young people seeking work 
meet with better results.—Robert R. 
Doyle. 


NEW YORK 


Norfolk.—Hours at the Martin 
Tissue Mill have been lengthened to 
12 and 13 a day. Girls working as 
cutters get 24 cents an hour. Unem- 
ployment is not as bad as it was a 
while ago—many have gone to work 
at the Aluminum Company’s plant in 
Massen. Relief is adequate.—Jay 
M. Clarke. 

Schenectady.—Bricklayers, paint- 
ers, lathers and electricians have re- 
newed agreements carrying wage in- 
creases. Plumbers, steamfitters, car- 
penters, laborers and iron workers are 
negotiating agreements and prospects 
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are good for the settlement of con- 
tracts. In some cases the work week 
has been lengthened at the employees’ 
request and in other instances the em- 
ployer has increased working hours 
rather than hire additional workers. 
There is the usual seasonal slump in 
the building trades. Efforts are being 
made to organize employees at the 
baseball factory where a wage reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent has been made. 
Bartenders and waiters have organ- 
ized and are going strong.—Fred A. 
Soellner. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


E. Durham.—The American To- 
bacco Company gave all their em- 
ployees a small increase in wages. 
The Liggett-Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany gave a two weeks’ bonus at 
Christmas. Some retail stores length- 
ened working hours and the State 
Department of Labor indicted them 
for violation of the state law. The 
unemployment situation is less serious 
than it has been in the past six years. 


—W. M. Barbee. 
OHIO 


Canton.—An agreement between 
the Canton Truck Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and Truck Drivers Union No. 
92 was ratified and drivers will receive 
55 cents an hour for one unit; 60 
cents for truck with one trailer; 65 
cents for truck with two trailers; help- 
ers will receive minimum of 50 cents 
an hour and all other workers, includ- 
ing dock men, will receive 2 minimum 
of 47% cents per hour. Workers on 
trucks in transit will receive $1.00 a 
day for food on 24-hour basis and are 
allowed $1.00 for lodging. The work 
week basis is 48 hours. At the Tim- 











ken plant the work week has been 
shortened to 40 a week, instead of 
letting a few men work overtime. 
The retail clerks and filling station 
attendants have organizing plans 
under way. I have no discrimination 
against workers over 40 Or 45 years 
of age to report.—Henry E. Martin. 

Lancaster.—Some of the employ- 
ers gave Christmas bonuses. In in- 
dividual cases the employers are try- 
ing to defeat the shorter work week 
plan. Many places are dividing work 
time so that what work is done is 
shared by the workers, as the indus- 
tries in the winter time do not operate 
at capacity. Many families are lead- 
ing a hand to mouth existence, not 
being able to live on part-time wages 
or relief. The bulk of the needy 
workers are not on relief, but work 
for what they can get in industry, 
WPA or odd jobs.—Edward J. Hes- 
ton. 

Lima.—Lima Locomotive Com- 
pany gave a wage increase of 10 per 
cent. Davidson Enamel Company’s 
workers and city employees received 
wage increases also. The work week 
has been lengthened anywhere from 
40 to 90 hours a week. Unemploy- 
ment is serious among unskilled labor, 
but skilled workers are all busy. A 
Building Trades Council is in process 
of formation. Men of 40 or 45 years 
of age are being turned down when 
seeking employment, first on one ex- 
cuse and then another.—Alfred T. 
Murphy. 

New Philadelphia.—Charter has 
been applied for a union of bartenders 
and efforts will be made to organize 
the entire county. Two unions of 
steel workers have been organized. 
The work week has not been length- 
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ened. Unemployment is still serious, 
Relief is adequate-—Anthony Man. 
cuso. 

Springfield.—This district for the 
first time has a Democratic congress- 
man. Representative Aleshire during 
his campaign and since his election has 
stated that he is sympathetically in- 
terested in labor and farm legislation. 
Representatives to the Ohio General 
Assembly, Representative N. H. Fair- 
banks and Senator James Matthews, 
both have good labor records. Ohio’s 
first bill to pass at this session of the 
General Assembly was an appropria- 
tion of $60,000,000 to pay grants to 
the aged for the years 1937-38. 
Ohio’s Unemployment Insurance 
Law, enacted last December, pro- 
vides the “pool” plan, and employees 
are exempt from paying any portion 
of the cost. The local barbers’ union, 
with the cooperation of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly, will endeavor 
to obtain a Barbers’ License Ordi- 
nance fixing opening and closing hours 
in Springfield. Eighty-five per cent 
of the master and journeymen barbers 
have signed petitions favoring the or- 
dinance. Many new shops have been 
signed up, and there has been a good 
influx of new members. The central 
body is planning a memorial for the 
late veteran secretary, T. J. Creager, 
who helped organize the body and 
was its secretary since 1890. He died 
April 25, 1936. Union wage in- 
creases in recent months have caused 
substantial betterments for unem- 
ployed workers. Building trades 
unions have restored pre-depression 
wage scales. Prospects are encourag- 
ing that most of the large building 
construction work in 1937 will be 
done by union mechanics. Unemploy- 















ment is not serious, except that men 
above 45 are not being absorbed by 
industry. Some 3,000 are on relief 
or WPA. Relief is not adequate. 
Insufficient funds is the cause. —C. W. 


Rich. 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City—Work hours for 
retail meat cutters in all chain stores 
are from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. Unem- 
ployment is still serious. Organiza- 
tion plans are under way by retail 
meat cutters and retail clerks. Mass 
production plants will not take men 
over 45 years of age unless they are 
highly skilled—Jesse Palmer. 

Tulsa.—Oil field and factory work- 
ers report wage increases ranging 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Common labor- 
ers secured a 5 cent an hour increase. 
Some of the oil companies have 
lengthened the work day from 6 to 8 
hours. While most industries have 
increased working forces, there are a 
great number of farmers on account 
of drouth seeking employment in cities 
and towns and this makes our unem- 
ployment problem a serious one.— 


G. E. Warren. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Carbondale.—The Hendrick Mfg. 


Company gave a § per cent wage in- 
crease in December. Hours have 
been lengthened in the garment in- 
dustry and in the silk mills. There 
are about from 500 to 600 men yet 
out of work, most of these belonging 
to the mining and building trades in- 
dustries. Organization plans are 
under way in the various garment 
shops throughout this district. Gaso- 
line station employees, chauffeurs and 
milk wagon drivers also have plans 
under way. The railroads and mines 
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exclude men of 45 or over from em- 
ployment.—C. Omar Fitch. 

Mountville-—Molders who have 
been on strike at the Carbon Steel 
Company gained a closed shop, 10 
per cent wage. increase effective now 
and another 10 per cent June 1. 
About 75 men were affected. The 
Armstrong Linoleum Company has 
granted a 5 cent an hour wage in- 
crease and 3,000 workers are in- 
volved. Hours have been lengthened 
for the unorganized. Unemployment 
slack is slowly improving, although 
there are still many on WPA and 
relief. The writer is cooperating 
with the Brewers’ Union in organiz- 
ing the drivers of beer distributors. 
We are contacting bartenders, the 
response is good and we feel we will 
have a charter shortly. In the larger 
plants especially it is hard for a man 
45 years of age to get work.—George 
J. Kamm. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Textile mills and some 
of the chain stores gave bonuses this 
year. In most non-union shops the 
work hours have been lengthened. 
Efforts are being made to form a 
building trades council—George H. 
Blackburn. 

Tucapan.—Many mills in this lo- 
cality have cut wages and then raised 
them from 3 to 5 per cent, increasing 
at the same time the work load from 
25 to 75 per cent, one hand doing what 
three and four formerly did. Mills 
are operating, 50, 60 and 70 hours a 
week. The unemployment problem is 
serious because of the stretch-out. It 
can’t be solved when every week a 
stretch-out takes place and workers 
lose their jobs. Those on relief don’t 
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get anything but prunes, okra and 
grapefruit. A family of eight is ra- 
tioned as follows: 8 to 10 grapefruit, 
five pounds of prunes, five to six cans 
of okra and this has to last two weeks. 
Our Central Labor Union is very 
active and at present is putting on an 
organization drive. Workers between 
the ages of 40 to 50 are being laid off 
every week.—B. C. Comer. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—The following 
wage increases have been reported: 
Painters on TVA from $1.00 to $1.10 
an hour; plumbers from $1.12'%4 to 
$1.25. Negotiations are under way 
for sheet metal workers’ contracts 
with increase over old scale of from 
40 to 60 per cent. The work week 
for most trades is 40 hours. Unem- 
ployment is no longer serious. Relief 
is adequate. I expect to install a 
union of restaurant employees shortly. 
The Burnett Hubbard Candy Com- 
pany refused to place several old peo- 
ple back to work after they came out 
on strike last June. The building 
trades have recently signed up three 
more building contractors.—Erskine 
Mabee. 

Johnson City.—There are very few 
wage increases to report, but at 
Christmas time a number of firms paid 
bonuses. In most instances the work 
week has been lengthened. The un- 
employment problem has ceased to be 
serious. Skilled craftsmen are in de- 
mand. Relief is adequate. Kingsport 
workers are becoming labor conscious. 
The Central Labor Union is assisting 
in an organization campaign for all 
of upper East Tennessee. The Typo- 
graphical Union has signed an agree- 
ment with the Beacon Publishing 
Company.—D. C. Long. 
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Lynchburg.—One place gave a 
wage increase of 10 per cent, then 
cut the hours and workers are making 
less money than they did before. The 
Blue Buchle Overall Factory and sey- 
eral other firms are working two 
shifts, one day and one night. Other 
garment factories are working longer 
hours including Saturday. A textile 
mill, closed since July 1935, is re- 
opening and will give work to 750 
people. All the old help is being taken 
back. Most of the people on relief 
work make $7.50 a week and many 
of them have large families to support 
onthat. Workers of 40 and 45 years 
of age cannot find work—they are 
told they are too old and too slow.— 
Sallie D. Clinebell. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—No general wage in- 
creases to report at this time. How- 
ever, a number of different kinds of 
businesses, such as wholesale houses 
and department stores, gave their em- 
ployees a bonus. Laundries and dry 
cleaning plants have all increased 
hours in the non-union plants and are 
working from 50 to 70 hours a week. 
As they work mostly for a weekly 
wage long hours do not mean in- 
creased pay. Unemployment is worse 
than last month, as the WPA has laid 
off quite a number of able bodied men 
who cannot secure work in industry. 
Relief is fairly adequate, but recently 
there has been a lot of sickness due to 
flu, and this, of course, necessitates 
medicines, etc. The Labor Council 
and Building Trades Council are ac- 
tively extending their various organi- 
zations and are meeting with good 
results. It is generally understood 
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that men over 45 cannot secure work. 
They are not wanted and that is one 
reason why those who lost out on the 
WPA cannot get work. We recently 
signed an agreement with the Majes- 
tic Steam Laundry carrying a wage 
increase of 2 cents an hour on laundry 
work and 3 cents an hour on dry 
cleaning. The closed shop and check- 
off was secured. The building trades 
are preparing to present new wage 
agreements to their contractors. It is 
the purpose of the Central Labor 
Union to put on a drive to organize 
every labor craft in this vicinity— 
Thomas Cairns. 

Clarksburg —Members of Local 
No. 270 of the theatrical stage em- 
ployees received a wage increase of 15 
per cent. Unemployment is serious 
with WPA retrenchment, total shut 


down of the Weirton Steel Plant and 
the strike at the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. Unions of bus driv- 
ers, macaroni workers, printing press- 
men and newspaper mailers have been 
organized.—Sam Corbin. 

Welch.—Since the break-down of 
the NRA all stores have increased 
hours from 48 to as high as 60 per 
week. Relief is adequate. Efforts 
are being made to organize common 
laborers and hod carriers. In the 
mining industry it is hard for a man 
over 45 years of age to find work.— 
A. Rodriguez. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton.—The following wage 
grants have been made: Brick masons, 
from $1.10 to $1.25 an hour; car- 
penters, from 80 cents to $1.00 an 
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hour; electricians, from 75 to 90 
cents; laborers, from 45 to 55 cents; 
engineers, from 75 cents to $1.00 and 
$1.25, and truck drivers in the con- 
struction industry, from 55 to 65 and 
75 centsanhour. Unions of painters, 
bartenders and garage mechanics 
have been organized.—Earl Clark. 
Eau Claire-—Members of Federal 
Labor Union No. 20365 got an in- 
crease in pay of § cents an hour with 
a working day ranging from 8 to 10 
hours and time and one-third for over- 
time. A local of butcher workers was 
organized. We are now organizing 
the retail clerks —Charles Burdick. 
Sheboygan.—Truck drivers local 
union secured contract at 75 cents an 
hour together with the eight-hour day. 
In most of the industries which are 
not organized the work week has been 
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lengthened. Unemployment is seri- 
ous and relief is not adequate. Our 
truck drivers and building laborers’ 
unions report large increase in mem- 
bership. Men over 45 when seeking 
work are told that they are too old. 
Upholsterers have the closed shop in 
all factories.—George Wolff. 
Milwaukee.—Every local in this 
district has received a real wage in- 
crease in the past year ranging from 
7% per cent per hour to $2.50 per 
week. We are still holding the hours 
in all retail stores to 59 4 a week. The 
writer assisted the packing house em- 
ployees of Swift Packing Company 
in a strike involving 800 workers and 
they are all back at work and collec- 
tive bargaining is now a fact in this 


plant. We feel we have won a great 
victory.—W. R. Mansfield. 





